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} HE QUESTIONNAIRE reprinted at 

the end of this article was sent 
last summer by the Audio-Visual 
\Committee of the Illinois Library 
ae to 482 public libraries in 
Illinois. The questionnaire was de- 
‘signed by the Audio-Visual Com- 
‘mittee to accomplish several tasks. 
First, it was intended to provide an 
up-to-date store of facts on the level 
sand incidence of audio-visual utiliza- 
tions in Illinois libraries so that future 
ILA audio-visual committees could 
make their plans accordingly, putting 
‘emphasis of interest in areas which 
‘would bring the best results. Second, 
jit was designed as a sample check list 
for public libraries, indicating for 
‘them the types of questions, problems, 
jand procedures involved in setting up 
most audio-visual programs in public 
libraries. Third, it was distributed 


me or propaganda purposes, stimulating 
—a interest of public libraries, it is 








hoped, in establishing some kind of 
audio-visual program. 

With regard to the first purpose, 
assembling a storehouse of facts, the 
questionnaire was partially successful. 
At the time this article was written, 
340 returns had been received; of 
that number, seventy-one libraries 
indicated they have used or are now 
using audio-visual materials, and 
twenty-four expressed interest in es- 
tablishing some form of audio-visual 
program in their libraries. 

When drafting a questionnaire one 
usually discovers, after it has been 
mailed out, that certain points have 
been overlooked and that questions 
were wrongly placed or phrased, so 
that in some cases the information 
received may be misleading. This 
fact coupled with a natural antipathy 
for filling out questionnaires — with 
which the writer is completely famil- 
iar as a frequent recipient of ques- 
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tionnaires which are also designed for 
“my own good” — resulted in less 
than complete information from 
many libraries which actually do have 
audio-visual materials at the present. 

The success of the questionnaire, in 
so far as it serves as a check list of 
points to be considered for future 
reference, was made evident by the 
many requests that have been re- 
ceived for file copies. One may as- 
sume from this that seed has fallen 
on fertile ground in a few cases. 

The value of the questionnaire for 
propaganda purposes remains to be 
seen. It is cheerfully admitted that it 
was considered a calculated risk to 
send such a lengthy questionnaire. Its 
size and complexity might have 
frightened the recipient further away 
from audio-visual materials—a result, 
needless to say, opposite of the origi- 
nal intention of the survey. However, 
the questionnaire was arranged so 
that in most cases the recipient had 
only to check one answer. It is hoped 
that not too many copies of the ques- 
tionnaire wound up in the “circular 
file” because it was too difficult to 
complete. 


QUESTIONNAIRE RESULTS 


Because the questionnaire was di- 
vided into five parts — Recordings, 
Films, Film Strips and Slides, Art Re- 
productions, and TV and Radio—this 
order will be followed in attempting 
to evaluate and discuss the results. 
When possible the answers have 
been summarized in the reprinted 
questionnaire following this article. 
The reader should refer to this sum- 
mary and to the accompanying tabu- 
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lation for a complete picture, 
audio-visual materials in Illinois py cover © 


lic libraries. Where it is not posgjj record. 
to note the questionnaire results yj Sectic 
a single total figure, the question ha Estimat 
been starred (*) indicating that th cording: 
replies are discussed in this narratiy ffteen ‘ 
report. libraries 
RECORDINGS fifty. 7 

Of the seventy-one returns ,thet th 
charge 


those libraries having audio-vi 

service, sixty libraries reported ax 
perience with recordings. In additi 

sixteen reported some plans to in, ThE! 
augurate a recordings service, ani 
twelve which have recordings 
planning to enlarge their collecti 
The collections range in size 
eleven to eleven thousand, with 
greatest number of libraries r i 











dred. Most of the collections 
made up of adult and juvenile re No cle: 
cordings, with thirty-one iran 

reporting literary and dramatic sele 
tions. The amount budgeted for 
cordings varies accordingly 
the libraries, ranging from “no 
amount” to $6,800; but the grea 


total budget spent on recordings avj tion gu 
erages, in so far as figures were j they li 
corded, around three per cent. | with th 


Section B, Physical ArrangemesLibrar; 
and Maintenance.t A _ considera Review 
variance in the amount of staff ti publici 
spent administering the coll librarie 
was reported so that no clear pi —_— 
emerges. Most libraries reported tha licity. 
damage to the records was noted “ated | 

display 


+ Refers to Recordings section of qussteeadll TV ani 
See immediately following this narrative. 
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either the circulation card or on the 
cover of the album containing the 
record. 

Section C, Circulation and Use.+ 
Estimates on the average life of re- 
cordings by circulation ranges from 
iW fifteen to 150 circulations with most 

libraries estimating twenty-five to 

fifty. Thirty-eight libraries reported 
that they assess no fee or service 
4io-visud DT" for recordings use, but sixty- 

0- . . 
orted ey four reported assessing some kind of 
additi fine for overdues, damages, or losses. 
1s to in) 





The loan period for most libraries 
is one week or two weeks, with a few 
libraries making special arrangements 
for longer or shorter periods depend- 
ing upon the type of record. Eighteen 
libraries reported no restrictions on 
ing the number which may be borrowed. 
ree hun) Thirty libraries reported limiting the 
ions an number which patrons could borrow. 
renile r, No clear trend could be determined 

—_ with regard to popularity of various 
tic select kinds of recordings. Reports showed 
d for r4a fairly broad musical taste on the 
, part of library patrons. Thirty-six of 

“no sf the libraries, however, indicated that 
. grea classical or semiclassical music was 
100 to gmost popular. Libraries reported a 
se of tgreat number of reference and selec- 
jings ay) tion guides which they found useful; 
were ra they listed forty different sources, 
7 with the greatest number finding The 
ingem: Library Journal and The Saturday 
siderablt Review most useful. With regard to 
taff tims Publicity given the service, thirty-four 
sIlection libraries reported using the news- 
papers as the main source of pub- 





r pi 
rted thd licity. The remaining libraries indi- 
noted gated other forms such as posters, 


displays, monthly lists, and radio and 


sestionnasy TV announcements. 
2. 
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FILMS 


It was encouraging to find that out 
of eighty-two libraries answering this 
part of the questionnaire, seventy- 
four felt that a film program was a 
proper service for a public library. 
Only fourteen libraries, however, re- 
ported having any kind of 16 mm 
sound-film collection, which, unfor- 
tunately, does not give too broad a 
sample for drawing conclusions which 
could be considered typical. Of the 
libraries reporting, film budgets vary 
from $100 to $800, with the greatest 
number averaging between $200 and 
$600. It was interesting to learn that 
ten of the fourteen libraries partici- 
pate in a rental or rental-purchase 
plan and that the amount spent on 
rentals consumes, in some cases, a 
large part of the film budget. Asked 
to commit themselves regarding in- 
vestments in a film co-operative, 
eleven libraries indicated a willingness 
to provide from $25 to $500 a year, 
and twelve libraries indicated an 
interest in having the Audio-Visual 
Committee meet with them to discuss 
formation of a film co-operative. 

Section B, Physical Arrangement 
and Maintenance.+ The returns on 
the amount of staff time spent in 
administrating collections were too 
uninclusive to allow for reporting in 
any meaningful way. Only three of 
the reporting libraries indicated that 
the films were cataloged, and only 
five reported that a printed book 
catalog was available for the bor- 
rower. 

Section C, Circulation and Use.t+ 


+ Refers to Film section of questionnaire. 
See immediately following this narrative. 
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With regard to the number of films 
which may be borrowed, nine librar- 
ies said “‘no limit,” and the remainder 
reported restricting the borrower 
either on the basis of the total running 
time of films loaned or on the number 
of films to be loaned. Practice varied 
considerably in methods of obtaining 
fines for damage or loss of films, and 
only a few libraries reported having 
a specific fine scale worked out. Only 
four libraries had any estimation of 
the average life of a print in ratio 
to the number of circulations; two 
libraries reported six years, and two 
others reported two hundred circula- 
tions. 

Five libraries reported special film 
service such as programs in the li- 
brary, etc. The most popular subjects 
in films, as could be expected, were 
first, travel as reported by eleven 
libraries, and second, children’s films. 

Combining the answers of all li- 
braries reporting on the adequacy of 
films presently available, one would 
conclude that no subjects are thor- 
oughly covered. Two libraries felt 


that “all fields” were inadequately 


covered. Interestingly, none of the 
standard buying or selection guides 
were mentioned by any of these li- 
braries as being useful. 

Newspapers again provided the 
main vehicle for publicizing the serv- 
ice, with TV, radio, special lists, and 
mailings also being used in some 
cases. 


FILMSTRIPS AND SLIDES 
Since only four libraries reported 
having collections of either filmstrips 
or slides, it was felt, although this 
itself was significant, the informa- 
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SEPTEM 

tion was too meager to permit ani . 
analysis. = . om 
This is 1 

Re to filmst 

ART REPRODUCTIONS tions, ar 


Seventy-one libraries reported hay.| cordings 
ing some experience with art majcepted : 
terials; only seven, however, actually|to a mu 
have mounted art prints for circulg-| other mé 
tion, and their collections are very 
small. Twelve libraries have some\in Illino 
form of clipping circulation in their|to those 
vertical files, but as in the case dij material 
filmstrips and slides, only a smalj| however, 
number reported and no meaningful! braries h 
pattern of procedure for handling oftheir ow 
materials can be deduced. It may\of most: 
suffice to say this field definitely is|be wides 
wide open for development in Ilji-jor funds 





nois public libraries. why mo 
services. 

TV AND Rapio What 

few fact 

Eight libraries reported regulat|accumul: 


radio programs either once a week of should 
biweekly, ranging from spot af-\Many q 
nouncements to twenty-minute pf0-lare taby 
grams. Only two libraries have 4lgotten: 


regular television program sponsoredlwas desi 
by the library. All libraries, however, of ¢ 
reporting some experience in tele-e result 











vision or radio favor the use of pack-from the 
age programs which could be used ) 
in the local community. The indica-Mllinois ¢ 
tion again is that the reason for theby the I 
lack of use of these mediums is not|Audio-V: 
want of interest but insufficient pet pois Libr 
sonnel or funds to support continuing} The t 
programs. Hivide th 
er. Th 
BS in the 

This questionnaire clearly indicate PO" 
that the use of audio-visual material} Stat 


in Illinois libraries, with one or two” ating 
Mus acti 


CONCLUSIONS AND FUTURE PLANS 
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nit any} woticeable exceptions, is in its infancy. 
This is true particularly with regard 
to filmstrips and slides, art reproduc- 
tions, and radio and television. Re- 
cordings have apparently become ac- 
.jcepted as regular library materials 
ctually}to a much greater degree than these 
circula-| other materials. 

From one point of view, the picture 
e som/|in Illinois is somewhat discouraging 
in their|to those interested in audio-visual 
case ofimaterials in public libraries. Actually, 
1 small however, although relatively few li- 
ningful| braries have audio-visual materials of 
jling of|their own, interest in and knowledge 
It may\of most of these materials appears to 
‘itely s|be widespread, with lack of staff time 
in Iij-jor funds emerging as the main reason 
why more libraries do not offer these 
services. 

What then is to be done with the 
few facts that we have managed to 
regulat/accumulate? In short, what steps 
week Of should follow this questionnaire? 
ot al-\Many questionnaires, unfortunately, 
ite pr-lare tabulated, filed away, and for- 
have &igotten; however, this questionnaire 
onsoredwas designed with the specific pur- 
owever, of directing future activities. As 
n tele result of the information gathered 
f pack-from the questionnaire, plans for the 
De used ion of audio-visual service in 
indic@-Illinois are already being formulated 
for theby the Illinois State Library and the 
s is notAudio-Visual Committee of the IIli- 
nt pe nois Library Association. 
tinuing} The two organizations agreed to 

livide the field in the following man- 
er. The Audio-Visual Committee, 
>LANS PS in the past, will concentrate on the 
rdicatest otion of film use, and the IIli- 
terials" State Library, in addition to co- 
or twopP@ ating with the committee in 
Mus activity, will assist in the estab- 
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lishment of the other audio-visual 
services, using for this purpose the 
materials and resources (recordings, 
art prints, and radio and television 
package programs) of the library. 

An article, “Co-operative Film 
Circuits,” printed in this issue of 
Illinois Libraries, describes the com- 
bined effort of the State Library and 
the Audio-Visual Committee in re- 
gard to the establishment of film co- 
operatives. The State Library pro- 
gram for the establishment of art 
prints in public libraries has already 
begun and to date a score of libraries 
have experimental art collections 
which are, from all reports, being re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm by li- 
brary patrons. The experimental 
record collections, described in “Re- 
cordings on a Shoestring,” an article 
printed in this issue, have been in 
existence for several years, and the 
State Library is expanding this ac- 
tivity in an effort to make it possible 
for more and more libraries who wish 
to use recordings to begin this service. 
The Illinois State Library also has 
during the past two years gathered to- 
gether a number of packaged radio 
programs on tape and kinescopes of 
TV book programs produced in co- 
operation with the University of Illi- 
nois. Although these programs have 
not been widely used and have not re- 
ceived very much publicity, it is plan- 
ned to promote their use. 

Perhaps five years from now, 
should the Audio-Visual Committee 
have the temerity to circulate another 
questionnaire, the new returns will in- 
dicate a much higher degree of utili- 
zation of audio-visual materials in 
Illinois libraries. 
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SEPTE] 
SUMMARY OF THE A-V SURVEY QUESTIONNAIRE 
Ci 
Totals from all the questionnaires received have been entered on th x % 


sample copy that follows. Starred items are discussed in the narrative report 2. 
immediately preceding this summary. 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


There are five parts to this questionnaire. Where necessary please answer fully usi * 6. 
extra sheets if needed. 












































Name of Library SSE OE REED | . 
) #9, 
Part I RECORDINGS 
A. 1. Do you have a recordings collection. 60 Yes _—. No | #10, 
2. What kinds of recordings. 52 Juvenile 51 Adult 31 Language *11, 
* Other I 12. 
3. Does it include. 12 Scores 19 Librettos 4 Sheet music 13. 
* 4, How many recordings. __78 - 45 - 33 - 16 —— Prerecorded taps 
5. How do you accession or count. 27 By album 23 By disc 
* 6. What is amount budgeted for recordings. $ *14. 
* 7, What is total library materials budget. $ — * *15. 
8. Is your collection the outgrowth of an experimental collection of the State Library. *16. | 
13 Yes 38 No 
9. Do you borrow recordings from the State Library. 55 Yes 41 No 
10. Are you planning or establishing a record collection. 25 Yes 35 No 
A. Do y 
B. Physical Arrangement and Maintenance 1 
1. Do you have a special room or area for collection. 32 Yes 25 No ( 
2. Are adult and juvenile recordings housed together. 39 Yes 11 No 2. 1 
* 3. How much staff time is spent administering collection. . Number of person 
__Full time Part time | .—Number of hours per week e313 
4. Special shelving for recordings. 35 Yes __ No Please describe . ‘ 
5. Special facilities for listening in library. 12 Earphones 4 Listening road ' 
1 Playback Other record player - 3 | i 
6. Are records inspected after each circulation. 37 Yes 10 No ( : 
* Please describe inspection process — oo ae a1 
* 7, Where and how is damage noted. <a r 
8. Are albums prebound in any manner. 14 Yes 32 No. Describe or = 
ment . . 
9. Do you supply carrying cases for borrowers. 22 Yes 26 No. Descsite @ 9 : 
comment oe , F 3 
10. Do you apply static remover, cleaners, or any other special treatment to disc. 10. V 
11 Yes 33 No. Describe or comment . : 
11. How are recordings physically arranged on shelves. 12 By accession numbed *11 : 
9 By subject 16 By composer Other. a) ; 
12. Are recordings cataloged. 29 Yes 19 No. Classification used__] 122 : 
How fully do you catalog P 
13. Do you have a separate card catalog. 26 Yes 17 No. Printed catalog . 
8 Yes 25 No. Is printed catalog available for free distribution to bo Physic 
4 Yes 15 No ‘¥ 
14. Do you publish special lists of recordings for free distribution. i/ Yes 35 2. 








ully 


© Library, 











- 


wits 
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C. Circulation and Use 


1. 
2. 








Do you require a special application card. 2 Yes 46 No 
Is yours a 42 Circulating collection 2 Reference use only | 
How do you count circulation. 20 By album 36 By disc. Describe___ 

. Please estimate average life of recordings by number of circulation. 

. Do you have a fee or any kind of service charge for recordings. Please describe 
38 libraries reported no fee 
Do you have a specific scale of fines for overdues, damage, or loss of records. 
Please describe or attach schedule 64 libraries have special fines 
Estimate yearly cost due to damage or lost recordings. a vee 
Do such fines become part of recordings budget. 8 Yes 33 No 

. What restrictions do you place on use. 2 Organized groups 24 Adult 
Other restrictions 3 reported for library use only 

. What is loan period. 

. How many recordings may be borrowed, —— ~~ 

. Do you take reserves. 35 Yes 11 No 

. What other services connected with recordings do you offer, such as, 7 Music 
reference service 14 Music programs in library 7 Talks by librarians etc. 
2 reported none 

. What kinds of records are most popular.___ I i thn Neon 

. What reference and selection guides do you find most woslel Please list__. 
What publicity is given your service. : oie: (se oS ee ee 

Part II Fi_ms 

you consider films a proper service of public libraries. 74 Yes 8 No 

. Do you have a collection of 16 mm sound films. J2 Yes 32 No si 
Number of titles . Number of prints 

. What are the subject fields. 10 General 4 Adult education 8 Childrens 


__ Other special subject fields_ 








3. What is film library budget. eS eas 








Total library budget for library materials. a 
. Do you accept films on deposit from business, industry or government. 11 Yes 
17 No ._ Number of titles 
. Do you participate in any rental or rental purchase plan. 10 Yes 20 No. 
a ee oe 
- How much do you estimate you spend on film sentaie. er aang —E— 
. How do you select films for your library. 6 Preview by staff members 
5 Film reviews ee ee 2 ae ee 
. Do you now belong or have you ever belonged to any kind of film cooperative. 


8 Yes 21 No. Please describe saapansh 
Would you be interested in joining a library film cooperative. 8 Yes 7 No 
16 Maybe 

How much could you invest in a film cooperative a year. Check one $25, $50, 
$100, $200, $330, $400, $500 











- Are you interested in having the Audio Visual Committee meet with you to 


discuss formation of a film cooperative. 12 Yes 12 No 


Physical Arrangement and Maintenance 


Are films housed in a special room. 6 Yes 9 No 
Do you have special shelving or cabinets. 5 Yes 10 No. Please describe 
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* 3. How much staff time spent administering collection. —— Number of peng 
___. Full time —— Part time —— Number of hours per week 
4. Special facilities for previewing in library. Describe 11 libraries reported som * * 
special preview facilities 
5. How often are films inspected. 10 libraries reported — 6 after each showing -} . 
5 irregularly or when damage is reported : 
6. Do you have splicing and inspection equipment. 14 Yes 3 No. | ‘ 
Please describe ——_— 5. 
7. Do you apply any patent cleaning or preserving manne 1 to films. 3 Yes 
12 No. Please describe <sickial B. Phys 
8. How are films physically arranged. 3 By accession number 3 By title “tl 
—— By subject 1 2. 
* 9. Are films cataloged. 3 Yes 9 No. Classification used. Describe_______} 

10. Do you have separate card catalog. 2 Yes —, Are cards filed in mais! 3. 
catalog. 1 Yes ——- Printed catalog. 5 Yes ens Is printed) 
catalog available for free distribution to borrowers. 4 Yes —, * 4. 
(PLEASE ATTACH COPY IF AVAILABLE) 

C. Circulation and Use 

1. Do you require a special application card for borrower. 2 Yes — . 

2. What restriction do you place on use. /1 Organized groups 9 Adult__}e Cire 
Other 4 libraries reported not for schoo! , 

* 3. What is loan period. range from 1 to 3 days — majority 1 day ; 

* 4. How many films may be borrowed. sedi scabciaiiageisiiatcicishhmeiaennnn 2 

5. Do you take reserves. 20 Yes —_—. No 3. 

* 6. Do you have a service charge or rental fee for users. 7 Yes 10 No . 

Please describe or attach schedule. } ;. 

7. Please describe booking and circulating system ae : 

* 8. Do you have a specific scale of fines for damage or loss of films. 6 

Please describe or attach schedule isa ete 7 

9. Do such fines become part of film library budget. 6 Yes 6 No : 
10. Do you ask for audience reports. 17 Yes —__ No. Comment ‘ 

*11. Please estimate average life of print by number of circulation. 9. 

12. What do you estimate is yearly loss due to damage and lost films. $_— } ’ 

13. Do you carry insurance against damage or loss of films. 2 Yes a 10. 
Please describe ccateizins 2 

14. Do you compile subject lists for distribution. 8 Yes a 

15. Do you have film projectors for 2 Rental 2 Free loan. __How “ii 

16. Do you provide film information reference service. 13 Yes 2 No 1 

*17. What other film services are offered such as: assistance in programming; aig 2 
showings in library; showings outside of library, etc. Please describe_____/ 3. 

*18. What kinds of films are most popular 

*19. What subject fields are not covered adequately by films presently available___ 

*20. What buying or selection guides do you find most useful. 4. 

21. What is your opinion of present critical review sources. 5 Inadequate 
1 Good ——. Excellent 5. 

*22. What A V association or groups are you a member of or associated with____ 6. 
*23. What publicity is given your service. Please describe — 7, 
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Part III FILMsTRIPs AND SLIDES 


. Do you have a filmstrip or slide collection. 3 Filmstrip 2 Slide How many. 


_—. Filmstrips —_—. Sound _ filmstrips _—. Slides 

What subject fields covered. 1 General 1 Adult education 1 Childrens 
Other ___ niamee eae eS eS Sai dascdgelalaiar oes eee 
What is the budget for filmstrips or slides. $ ~~» > ~SESESS 

Total library budget for library materials. $ oS 

Do you accept filmstrips or slides on deposit in your library / ‘Yes —s 


se B. Physical Arrangement and Maintenance 


title ' 1 











No 5. 
dult__. 
1. 
an 2 
3. 
4. 
$. 
6. 
ae 7. 
———a *;| 
i ~ 
No. 
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. How and where are filmstrips or slides housed?______ So 
2. 


How are they physically arranged. 1 By accession number 1 By title 
_—. By subject. 


. Are they cataloged. 3 Yes __. No 


Describe classification used___ 
Do you have separate card catalog. 2 ‘Yes 1 No. Cards filed in main 
catalog. _ Yes 3 No. Printed catalog. - Yes 3 No. Is Printed 
catalog available for free distribution. (PLEASE ATTACH COPY IF 
AVAILABLE) 

Do you prepare your own slides. _ Yes __._ No 





'C. Circulation and Use 


What restrictions on use of filmstrips or slides do you have. / Organized groups 
1 Adults __. Other _ nls 











What is loan period. J library, 2 weeks; 1, 1 week; 1,1 day 

How many may be borrowed. Pr ee ae eae : = 
Do you reserve filmstrips or slides. 2 Yes 1 No 

Do you charge a service or rental fee. Yes 3 No 

Please describe ___ ae a ee 
Do you ask for audience superte. 1 Yes 2 No 


Do you provide information or reference service on filmstrips or slides. 3 Yes 
— 
What buying or selection guides do you find most useful...» >>> 





. Do you have filmstrip or slide projectors available for -_ Rental —_ Free 


loan. How many —___-__ 
What other A V equipment do you have. i 2. 


Part IV Art REPRODUCTIONS 


1. Do you have a circulating collection of mounted reproductions. 28 Yes 63 No 
2. Is the collection 18 Circulating 2 Reference use only 
. What type of reproductions do you buy. 4 libraries use periodicals — 2 use Perry 


pictures — I uses Life of Christ — 1 has Ferris pictures — 1 uses instructional 
series — 1 contemporary — I has all styles of art 


. How many reproductions do you have. several reported total collections vary 50 to 


20,000 


- What is art print budget. J reported $200 and several being planned 
6. What is total library materials budget. $= SS 
- Do you borrow prints from other sources. State Library 19 Yes 17 No 


Other sources Illinois State Museum 


. Would you be interested in establishing a circulating collection of art reproductions 


in your library. 16 Yes 11 No 16 Perhaps 
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B. Physical Arrangement and Maintenance 


1. Is your collection housed in a special room or area. 5 Yes 11 No 
2. 


C. Circulation and Use 
1, 


11. 


12. 
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What kind of shelving, drawer or cabinet. Please describe 6 use vertical file ~ 
2 use envelopes — 1 uses boxes — 4 use metal filing cabinets — 2 use woods) 
cabinets — 1 has framed pictures that hang on wall when not in circulation 
How much staff time spent administering collection. Number of persons 

___. Full time 2 Part time 2 Number of hours per week 

Are prints or pictures specially treated, framed or mounted. Please describe fully 
9 use cardboard mounting — 1 uses art paper — several use folders — 1 frame 
its own prints — 1 sprays prints with special fluid and obtains frames from loca 





art gallery —1 has adjustable picture hangers 
Do you supply special carrying envelopes or cases. 7 Yes 6 No ! 
Please describe 9 libraries use manila envelopes — 2 use wrapping paper — 
1 uses Gaylord picture envelopes | 
How are prints physically arranged 2 by accession number 3 by subject | 


6 Other J arranges numerically — 1 has no special arrangement — | by 
country of artist | 
Is collection cataloged. 4 Yes 13 No. Please describe___ a 


I by alphabet — 2 use subject headings — 4 by artist and title 

Do you have separate card catalog. 4 Yes 8 No. Cards filed in main catalog 
ae 4 No. Printed catalog. . Yes 4 No. Is printed catalog 
available for free distribution. (PLEASE ATTACH COPY IF AVAILABLE) 


What restriction on use do you have 10 have no restrictions — 1 circulates to 
adults only — 1 loans under same rules as other library materials — 1 does not loan 
complete file of subject material 

What is loan period. varies, 1 week to 3 months 

How many may be borrowed. varies, no limit to 10 

Is there a service or rental fee. 2 Yes 14 No. Please describe or attach 
schedule 25c for each month beyond the initial month, per print 
Do you reserve. 8 Yes 6 No 

Please describe booking and circulation system used. For example do you us 
book cards, do you list titles separately, etc. 1 lists titles separately — 5 us 
book cards and pockets — 3 use plain cards, title and artist listed separately — 
1 lists all titles on card and counts at end of year with borrower’s information kept 
in book — I charges subject file as a group on one book card — 1 uses circulation 
book and has special form for borrowers to sign 
Do you have a special application card for using the collection. 10 libraries re 
ported No — 1 reported Yes 

Do you have a specific scale of fines for damages and loss for collection. 

4 Yes 10 No. 2 reported Ic per day overdue and payment for loss of ptitt 
equal to cost 

Do such fines become a part of print library budget. 3 Yes 7 No 

Do you publish special subject lists of prints for distribution. J Yes 11 No 
Do you provide reference service in the subject areas of the collection. 8 Yd 
2 No 
Please describe any special services offered in connection with the collection sud 
as library exhibits; art talks by librarian; consultant advice, etc. 3 have exhibit 
of local art — 3 have their own library exhibit — 1 exhibits prints from privatt 
art galleries — 2 use posters — 2 use bulletin boards — 2 give usual referent 
service — 1 reported no special services 
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13. 


14. 


15. 


i) 


Aw Pw 


10. 


. Are special listings of materials prepared for the program. 4 Yes 4 No 


What kinds of prints are most popular. 1 reports Classical — 1 reports Animais 
and Birds — 1 reports History and Geography — 1 reports Contemporary 
— i reports Famous Paintings — 1 reports Christmas and Children’s. 

What buying or selection guides do you find most useful. Please list J] uses 
Perry Picture Company — 1 uses N.Y. Graphic Art Society catalog — I uses 
recent periodicals — 1 uses local art gallery — 1 uses specialized art catalogs 
What publicity is given the service. 6 libraries use newspaper — 2 use exhibits — 
1 uses Radio—ZI has library talks —1 circulates announcements 


Part V TV AND RapIo 


Do you have a regular TV or Radio program. 2 TV 6 Radio 
(TV) 2 Irregular intervals — (RADIO) 2 Irregular intervals — 3 Not at present 
Please describe program including frequency, type of program, length, time of 
broadcasting, etc. 

Is this on public service time Yes-7 Other Staff time - 1 

Is there a budget for the program. No-5 

Is one person responsible for this activity. Yes-8& Two persons - 1 

How much time would you estimate is spent preparing for program. varied from 
1 hour to 12 hours. 

Is any part or all of the program prepared or presented in cooperation with any 
other institution. J Yes 7 No. Please describe___ 


In your opinion have such programs increased use of your library. 4 Some 

2 Considerably 3 No noticeable change 

Would you be interested in receiving package programs prepared specifically for 
public library use on radio or TV at no expense. 8 Yes cite 

Please comment a 











THE INFORMATION GIVEN ON THE FOLLOWING FIVE PAGES 
WAS COMPILED FROM THE SURVEY QUESTIONNAIRES. 
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RADIO and TELEVISION 











| Public Libraries, Radio and TV 


C. WALTER STONE 


ADIO AND TELEVISION afford unique 

channels through which Ameri- 
can public libraries may reach hun- 
dreds and even thousands of people 
with facts, opportunities for learning, 
and aids to personal enrichment. The 
size of a broadcast audience may 
limit the depth to which given ideas 
should be explored. But radio and TV 
programs do not always have to be 
“written down” or “sugar-coated,” 
nor must educational objectives be 
sacrificed to attract substantial num- 
bers of listeners and viewers. Many 
Americans are dissatisfied with what 
they presently hear and see, and there 
is an untapped potential audience of 
{millions which does not listen to the 
radio or watch television regularly 
because the programs offered do not 
meet its needs or standards. 


A CHALLENGE 





Discerning use of broadcast time 
y libraries (on both commercial and 
ducational stations) can accomplish 


Professor of Library Science 
University of Illinois 


much more than bring people into 
a library building or lead them to 
ask for specific books, recordings, 
films, or other materials. When ad- 
dressed to a well-defined audience 
(taking age levels, background, and 
interests into account), carefully 
produced radio and TV programs 
may assist the intelligent youngster 
or adult to think more seriously about 
himself, his neighbors, and the world 
in which he lives as well as come to 
appreciate and enjoy more fully the 
culture which surrounds him. As by- 
products of the process, good pro- 
grams also win respect for libraries 
as institutions and for librarians as 
individuals worth knowing — people 
who recognize an important idea 
when they see it and who generally 
can be relied upon to judge it without 
bias and report accurately the quality 
of its presentation. 

The educational opportunities 
which broadcasting offers were sum- 
marized in this TV challenge issued 
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recently to librarians: “Educational 
television, which aims to place an 
inspired teacher in every living room, 
adds the faculty to the people’s uni- 
versity. By integrating itself with 
educational television, the public li- 
brary can become more completely 
what it was organized to be: an ad- 
junct to free public education. It 
remains for libraries to organize 
themselves to meet this challenge.” * 


A STUMBLING BLOCK 


To date and generally speaking the 
challenge of broadcasting hasn’t been 
met. American public library use of 
time on-the-air is sporadic and un- 
imaginative. A few institutions serv- 
ing metropolitan areas (e.g., Balti- 
more, Cleveland, Louisville, Chicago, 
Denver, Seattle) produce many fine 
programs. But the majority of li- 
brary broadcasts (conceived as any- 
thing more than publicity) are at 
best “innocuous.” 


The typical content of library 
broadcasts might be classed as in- 
stitutional promotion in the form of 
noncontroversial book news, reviews, 
interviews, and discussion. Some pro- 
grams call for occasional reading of 
poetry or excerpts from _ classics. 
Other staple broadcast features in- 
clude storytelling and record concerts. 
The “easy chair, pipe, and slippers” 
approach to book reviewing intended 
for men is common. A frequent ap- 
proach to women’s programs might 
be captioned, “Isn’t Culture wonder- 
ful!” Synthetic library quizzes and 


*A. J. Biggins, “Television—The Library's 
> ee " Library Journal 80:144, January 15, 
19 
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panel shows are also popular feature, 
Puppets are still everywhere. 

A chief stumbling block to effective 
use of radio and TV time by public 
libraries has been the lack of con. 
viction among librarians that such 
efforts truly represent fulfillment of 
professional responsibilities. Few l.- 
brarians have received any training or 
practical experience in broadcasting, 
And, with justification, few librarians 
feel themselves qualified to evaluate 
programs produced by others. 

Public library use of time on-the- 
air has also suffered for many year 
from a lack of balance in types of 
programs offered and a lack of pro- 
gram planning based on well-chosen 
and clearly defined objectives. Too 
many broadcasts are beamed to a 
hypothetical elite audience presumed 
to be interested solely in fine arts and 
literary classics. Gains to be won 
through airing both popular and 
more academic presentations in other 
fields including business, science, and 
technology have too often been un- 
derestimated, if not entirely over- 
looked. 


Other deficiencies are these: Fear 
of leaving neutral ground, even in the 
reviewing of books, accounts for the 
“dishwater” quality of many library- 
sponsored radio and TV talks, panels, 
and discussion features. Library 
broadcasting efforts have been ham- 
pered greatly by the failure of institu- 
tions to work together in regions and 
states, sharing program ideas, scripts 
recordings, and more recently tapes, 
film, and kinescopes. Finally, com 
ceiving broadcast media primarily # 
vehicles for publicity and promotion, 
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few libraries have made creative use 
of either radio or TV programs for the 
direct extension of library services 
and resources. 


SOME EXPERIMENTS 


Library broadcasting in Illinois re- 
flects the national pattern. The work 
of librarians in Chicago, Decatur, 
Peoria, and several other cities has 
been outstanding. But it is probably 
also fair to state that the total broad- 
casting effort of Illinois public librar- 
ies has amounted to very little in pro- 
portion to the opportunities available. 
Basic changes are needed in pro- 
fessional attitudes, philosophy, and 
practice. 

Also very much needed are more 
facilities for training and the develop- 
ment and testing of new ideas for 
library programs. Since most smaller 
communities still do not have access 
to local TV outlets, radio is a pre- 
ferred medium and tape can be the 
means for exchanging program ma- 
terial. Increasing costs of making 
television studio facilities available 
for public service programming have 
made it more and more difficult for 
libraries to air any TV programs 
other than talks, discussions, and the 
simplest of demonstrations. Here the 
practical answer may be a film pack- 
age or kinescope. 

Since 1955, the Illinois State Li- 
brary has supported a series of ex- 
periments in co-operation with the 
University of Illinois to discover new 
broadcast formats and to test their 
production feasibility. A first report 
on these projects was published in 
Illinois Libraries in December, 1956. 
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During 1957 and the spring of 
1958, the main theme of library pro- 
gram experiments has been the pres- 
entation of “Books as News.” A 
summary of these efforts follows: 


BOOK FAIR—Weekly radio series (re- 
corded on tape and available from 
the State Library for use on local 
stations) which from time to time 
emphasizes the book as a key to 
the understanding of major educa- 
tional problems. Features books of 
various types for various age and 
interest levels which refer to the 
same specific theme. Now in second 
year. 


THE NEWS OF BOOKS—Five to ten- 
minute weekly segment of the local 
evening TV news program aired by 
WILL-TV. Utilizes book and mag- 
azine illustrations, photographs, 
slides, and film clips in presenting 
books directly after the fashion of 
news programs. 


NON-FICTION—Weekly half-hour 
semidramatic program which at- 
tempts to document some of the 
informational lacks and major edu- 
cational problems of our time, Has 
included the treatment of such 
problems as segregation, juvenile 
delinquency, the trend to con- 
formity, public education, and 
other fields in which more public 
appreciation and understanding is 
needed, e.g., art, modern dance, and 
music. The “Non-Fiction” series 
features a documentary approach 
utilizing a newscast which states 
the problem, presents interviews 
with experts, and employs dramatic 
or semidramatic techniques illus- 
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trating the topic covered with live 
action and/or film clips. Complexi- 
ties of production make it unlikely 
that “Non-Fiction” or similar pro- 
grams can be produced on a regular 
basis by libraries working with 
local stations. However, it is hoped 
that sufficient grant funds may be 
obtained to re-do the series on film 
and make selected programs avail- 
able in behalf of libraries in the 
state. 


Other State Library experiments 
include the recent production of two 
special programs based on Lincoln 
collections in Illinois. The first pro- 
gram, which was called “The Great 
Debate,” reviewed the history and 
significance of the Lincoln-Douglas 
Debates. A second, entitled “Lincoln, 
Christian Without A Creed,” reviewed 
the nature of Lincoln’s religious be- 
liefs. “To Be A Librarian” was a 
special program produced for airing 
during National Library Week. An 
edited version of this program will 
soon be scheduled for distribution for 
public showings by the State Library 
upon request. TV project experiments 
conducted by the State Library and 
the University of Illinois to date are 
being sampled in a new film now in 
production. 

A conference was held at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in March, 1958, 
which grew out of State Library radio 
and TV experiments. Looking toward 
future production of training aids 
which might be useful in library edu- 
cation as well as for in-service pro- 
grams offered by individual libraries, 
conferees reviewed the educational 
activities in which public libraries are 
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entation of opening and closing 
announcements (and, in some in- 
stances, to be used as a segment 
of existing local programs). 


3. Broadcasts produced by all insti- 
tutions should be publicized by all 
co-operating agencies and through 
all the media available, stressing 
the possibilities of local tie-ins 
wherever this can be achieved. 

4. Training opportunities should be 
made available for public librar- 
ians to learn broadcasting tech- 
niques. A producation workshop 
might be established and con- 

| ducted annually by the State Li- 

brary in co-operation with the 

University of Illinois Broadcasting 

| Service, the National Association 

| of Educational Broadcasters, the 

Illinois Broadcasters Association, 

and other interested groups and 

institutions. 

Broadcasting should be identified 

in each library as a major part of 

the professional job for all who 
are not disqualified by reason of 
special handicaps. Radio and TV 

production work should be di- 

vorced from routine preparation of 

publicity and public relations ma- 
| terials and should be associated as 

Closely as possible with the librar- 

| ies’ information, reference, and 

| educational services. 











16. Resources of school and college 
libraries should not be overlooked 
in planning broadcasts. 

The Illinois State Library should 
continue to produce special series 
and occasional programs as well 
as experiment with new program 
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ideas. The State Agency should 
develop and maintain a library of 
radio and TV program materials, 
making these freely available for 
training use on local stations in 
behalf of any public library. 


8. Chief initiative for implementation 
of the activities outlined above 
should rest with the Illinois Li- 
brary Association, the [Illinois 
State Library, and the University 
of Illinois. 


A CHALLENGE REPEATED 


It isn’t a question of “know-how.” 
Librarians who have wanted to learn 
broadcasting techniques have done 
this job just as successfully as they 
have learned other skills considered 
essential and basic to their profes- 
sional job (e.g., cataloging, reference 
work, circulation routines, etc.). The 
problem is one of attitude. Writing 
about public libraries and adult 
education problems generally, John 
Powell expressed it this way: “[It is] 
for the lack of the teacher’s impulse 
that libraries have remained places 
from which books are taken rather 
than centers in which a community 
may cultivate the skill and power of 
its thinking.” * 

To paraphrase a statement made 
earlier — By integrating itself with 
educational broadcasting, the public 
library can become more completely 
what it was organized to be: an ad- 
junct to free public education. It 
remains for libraries to organize 
themselves to meet this challenge. 


* John Walker Powell, Education for Maturity 
al York: Hermitege House, Inc., 1949), p. 


: + Biggins, loc cit. 
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Who Uses Films? 


RAY E. HOWSER 


Co-ordinator of Group Services 
Peoria Public Library 


OR THE PAST EIGHT MONTHS each 

film booking arranged for in the 
Audio-Visual Department of the Pe- 
oria Public Library has been carefully 
analyzed and characterized to assist 
in determining who uses films from 
our library. 

This survey was undertaken as the 
first step in a larger research project 
designed to reveal valuable data con- 
cerning the communication impact of 
educational films in the Greater Pe- 
oria Area. 

For purposes of our survey in 
Peoria all film borrowers were divided 
into ten categories: Business and In- 
dustry; Library-Sponsored; Children 
of P.T.A. Groups; Churches; Clubs 
and Organizations; Home Use; 
Schools; Social Agencies; Non-Peoria 
Schools; and Other Nonresident Users 
(including individual and group use). 

The BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY groups 
included film bookings for sales and 
other in-service training courses, 
product promotion campaigns, public 


relations meetings, time and motion 
study analysis—to mention only a 
few of the more frequent applications 
of films to business and industry. 

The LiBRARY-SPONSORED grouping 
included film bookings for our own 
adult and children’s film programs 
planned and sponsored by the library 
staff. 

The PARENT TEACHERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION group included only those book- 
ings of films specifically made for 
children of parents attending Parent 
Teacher Association meetings. It can 
safely be assumed that these bookings 
were made for the sole purpose of con- 
structively occupying the time of the 
youngsters while the parents and 
teachers conducted the more purpose- 
ful business of their meetings. 

_ The CHurcH Group included all 
film bookings for use in Sunday 
schools, missionary study, church 
men’s and women’s clubs, summe 
Bible schools and a host of other 
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church-sponsored religious education 
programs. 

CLUBS AND ORGANIZATIONS, the 
grouping with the broadest scope, in- 
cluded the obvious civic, social, and 
community groups—formally and in- 
formally organized, both adult and 





children’s. 


The Home USE grouping included 
all bookings made for the purpose of 
home viewing by family and friends, 
| neighborhood crowds, birthday par- 
ties, and other social parties held in 
the home. 


ScHooLs included not only pub- 
lic, private, and parochial schools, 
but also embraced special schools, 
eg., Barber College, business colleges, 
etc.; however, the bulk of the book- 
ings in this category are made for 
public and parochial schools. 

SociAL AGENCIES included all book- 
ings made by such groups as Central 
Volunteer Bureau, Mental Health 
Clinic, Geriatrics and Rehabilitation 
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neighborhood social and settlement 
houses, Social Security Administra- 
tion, Community Chest and Council, 
Federal Housing Authority, Commu- 
nity Studies Incorporated, and Forest 
Park Foundation, to mention only a 
few. 

All nonresident use of films was 
divided into two groupings, SCHOOLS 
and a catch-all category of MIsceL- 
LANEOUS OUT-OF-TOWN USE, which 
included all the remaining out-of- 
town bookings. 

This brief and perhaps inadequate 
explanation of the categories used 
leads directly to the results of the 
survey. In total, 12,074 bookings were 
analyzed. This number represents all 
film bookings made during the survey 
period from August 1, 1957, through 
March 31, 1958. For the purposes of 
this survey and for clarification here, 
a film booking is defined as one film 
provided by the library for use by an 
individual or group as classified in 
the aforesaid ten categories. 




















Service, City Health Department, Following are the survey results: 
No. of Percentage of Total 
Film Users Films Loaned Films Loaned 
Business and Industry............ 247 2 
Library Sponsored ............... 946 8 
Parent Teachers’ Associations... ... 604 5 
A Aen ene ee 1,168 10 
-| Clubs and Organizations.......... 1,313 11 
EE Se ee ee Fe 2,309 19 
EN coca ce taneanevens 1,122 9 
Social Agencies ..............000- 341 3 
Out-of-Town Schools............. 2,881 24 
Misc. Out-of-Town Use........... 1,143 9 
I tint tote beats wueen 12,074 100 
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A critical look at these figures re- 
veals that two-thirds of all films 
borrowed are loaned within the city 
limits of Peoria. Of the total one- 
third loaned outside the city, roughly 
seventy-one per cent are used by 
schools. Combining the school use 
both inside and outside the city indi- 
cates that almost one-third of all 
films borrowed from the library find 
their way into a formal classroom 
situation, an amazing fact considering 
the library purposefully avoids the 
purchase of films produced specifi- 
cally for school use. The library’s 
policy in this regard is designed to 
avoid overlapping the spending of 
municipal funds, since the Peoria 
Board of Education has its own 
audio-visual service which is shoul- 
dered with the responsibility of meet- 
ing school needs and interests in films 
and other audio-visual materials and 
services. Further studies are needed 
to determine what proportion of 
films borrowed by schools are used 
by Bradley University, the public 
schools, parochial schools, private 
schools, etc. 

If one chooses to think of churches 
and social agencies as “community 
groups and organizations,” then the 
total percentage of film use by this 
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latter group would increase to a totg] 
twenty-four per cent. If business, 
industry, and the parent-teacher or. 
ganizations are added, the total 
“community group” use increases to 


thirty-one per cent of the total films | 


loaned. Add to this the miscellaneous 
loans outside the city, which were 





almost entirely loans to groups, and 


the grand total of films loaned to | 


“community groups and organiza- 
tions” number forty per cent of the 
total number of films loaned. 

In June, 1957, the Office for Adult 
Education of the American Library 
Association published its Public Li- 
brary Film Statistics, based on annual 
statistics from public libraries for the 
fiscal year of 1956. 

Film statistics from sixty-five li- 
braries (not including film co-opera- 
tives) were reported in the first 
section of the above-mentioned ALA 
publication. 

These ALA statistics provide for the 
first time a crude basis against which 
librarians can begin to approximate 
how far or how close they come to the 
“norm.” Admitting a wide margin for 
error both in our own figuring and in 
the reporting of statistics to ALA 
originally, the following data is sub- 
mitted: 
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NUMBER OF 
LIBRARIES PERCENTAGE OF FILM 
REPORTING SHOWINGS PER KIND, BASED PEORIA 
KINDS OF STATISTICS ON NUMBER OF LIBRARIES PUBLIC 
FILM USE TO ALA REPORTING IN COLUMN NO. 2 LIBRARY 
LIBRARY 
| SPONSORED 39 Twenty-eight Libraries 8% 
Report films used for Library 
sponsored programs account for 
less than 10% of their total film 
use. Eleven libraries report statis- 
[ tics which vary greatly. 
HOME USE 17 Eight Libraries 19% 
Report films loaned to individuals 
for home use account for 33% of 
their total film use. Six report 
15%. Three libraries report statis- 
tics that vary greatly. 
SCHOOL 
USE 24 Twelve Libraries 33% 
Report films loaned to schools ac- 
count for 33% of total film use. 
Five report 50%. Seven libraries 
report statistics which vary greatly. 
COMMUNITY 
GROUP 
USE 25 Eight 40% 








Report films loaned to community 
groups account for 50% or more 
of total film use. 


Nine 
Report films loaned to community 
groups account for more than 25% 
but less than 50% of their total 
film use. 


Eight 
Report films loaned to community 
groups account for less than 25% 
of their total film use. 
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It would appear, based on the 
above figures, that long-held assump- 
tions concerning film service in public 
libraries are basically true: 

1. Film circulation figures are not 
appreciably increased by the 
number of library-sponsored 
programs; however, indirectly 
these programs may or may not 
encourage the public use of 
films. 

2. In communities where films are 
made available through the 
public library to individuals for 
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home use the total film circuls. 
tion is increased substantially 
by this borrowing group. 


. Public libraries willing to loan 


films to schools find a sizeable 
percentage of their film circule- 
tion coming from the education 
systems. 


. Community groups, commonly 
thought to be the primary con.) 


cern of public library film serv. 
ice, does roughly account for the 
greatest single proportion of film 
borrowing. 
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Co-operative Film Circuits 


COLIN R. LUCAS 


Chairman, A-V Committee 
Illinois Library Association 


S A RESULT of the Illinois Audio- 

Visual Survey discussed else- 
where in this issue, the Illinois State 
Library and the Audio-Visual Com- 
mittee of the Illinois Library Associa- 
tion have agreed to sponsor jointly 
the promotion and establishment of 
co-operative film circuits in Illinois 
public libraries. Replies to the survey 
questionnaire indicated that forty li- 
braries were intercsted in investigat- 
ing the possibilities of co-operative 
film service and that thirteen already 
had some experience in film circuits. 
This information was most encour- 
aging to the Committee, and plans 
were immediately started to follow up 
this interest by making it possible for 
libraries to begin this film service. In 
addition to the interest shown by li- 
braries, several other factors make 
this an appropriate time to promote 
this particular activity. First, interest 
in films in public libraries is still 
growing, and television and other 
time-stealers have not caused a de- 
cline in film circulation in those li- 
braries having films. Second, the 
termination of the Film Council of 
America film-circuit programs, and 
the ending of the “coupon program” 
jointly sponsored by the Illinois State 
Library, the University of Illinois, 


and Southern [Illinois University 
create a vacuum which should be 
filled. Last, but certainly not least, 
a film service is expensive and films, 
like everything else, do not get any 
cheaper. Actual practice has proven 
in other states and in the Quad-City 
area in Illinois (Moline, East Moline, 
Quincy, Rockford, and Davenport, 
Iowa) that the best way to get into 
film service is to co-operate with 
other libraries. This co-operative ap- 
proach is, of course, strongly recom- 
mended in the new ALA standards, 
Public Library Service, not only for 
films but for other library services. 

For these reasons, the ILA A-V 
Committee — consisting of Colin R. 
Lucas, Chairman, Illinois State Li- 
brary; Mrs. Kathryn Devereaux, 
Moline Public Library; Kathleen 
Fletcher, Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity; Charles DeYoung, University of 
Illinois, Chicago; and Ray Howser, 
Peoria Public Library—met to draw 
up plans for implementing a co- 
operative film program. The proce- 
dures, regulations, and recommended 
minimum requirements for public 
library participation in this project 
are outlined below. 

It was intended that rules and 
regulations for organizing co-ops with 
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state assistance should be as flexible 
and as few in number as possible to 
encourage public library participa- 
tion. Consequently the points listed 
below are general, rather than de- 
tailed, and include only minimal 
basic requirements. It is felt that 
this omission of details will permit 
the adaptability of the program to 
many local variations and require- 
ments and that such details can be 
worked out for individual cases by 
consultation with the A-V Commit- 
tee. 


I. Organization of Co-operatives: 


A. A steering committee, appointed 
from the member libraries in 
the proposed film co-operative, 
should consult with the. A-V 
Committee. 


1. It is recommended that one 
library be designated to serve 
as administrative head- 
quarters. 


2. It is recommended that a 
minimum of five libraries 
participate. 


II. Materials and Equipment: 


A. The following equipment should 
be acquired and be made avail- 
able for use by the co-operating 
libraries: projectors, splicers, 
rewinds, shipping cases, film 
racks, materials for circulation 
and booking of films; in addi- 
tion, bibliographic materials 
such as the Educator’s Guide to 
Free Films, Educational Film 
Guide, etc., should be acquired. 


1. It is recommended that a 
listing of titles be made 


III. 
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available to libraries and py. 
trons. 


2. It is recommended that filn 
selection be a group proces 2. 
representing both children 
and adult films. 





Operation : 


A. Basic policies and operational 


IV. 


A. 


procedures should be made by 

the group as a whole and r. 

viewed at periodic meetings. 3. 

1. It is recommended that loans! 
be made to organizations 
only during the first period. 

2. It is recommended that | 
service fee of some kind be 
assessed by the library pa- 
trons for use of films. 


3. It is recommended that ar. 
rangements be made when} 
necessary for periodic in- 
spection, cleaning, and re. 
pairing of films. 





| 


Libraries wishing financial as-| 
sistance to establish a film co-| 
operative may apply to the A-V| 
Committee, Illinois Library 
Association, c/o Illinois State 
Library, Springfield, Illinois.) 
The A-V Committee will ap-| 
prove all requests and make 
recommendations to the Illinois) 
State Library that funds be al- 
located to these projects. The 
Illinois State Library will allot} 
to approved projects between 
$2,000 and $5,000 as recom: 
mended by the committee. 


Financing: 


1. The co-operative must match 
one-half of this state grant 
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The share that each library 
pays is decided by the mem- 
ber libraries. 


. Funds allotted by the Illinois 


State Library can be spent 
only for the purchase of 
films. Funds contributed by 
the co-operative may be 
spent for personnel, equip- 
ment, or films. 


In the event that a co-op- 
erative should dissolve, the 
films purchased with state 
funds will be returned to the 
Illinois State Library. 


. After a year’s experience the 


member libraries should de- 
termine the fee or contribu- 
tion each member library 
should pay to the co-opera- 
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tive for continuing opera- 
tions. 


V. Library Services Act: 


A. Public libraries in rural areas, 


(under 10,000 population and 
not designated as “urbanized” 
in the 1950 Illinois Census) may 
apply for funds made available 
under the Library Services Act 
in order to establish a film co- 
operative. Applications should 
be submitted in accordance with 
the procedures outlined in “The 
Library Services Act in Illinois,” 
Illinois Libraries, June, 1957, 
pp. 165-168, and all projects 
must receive approval of the 
Illinois State Library Selection 
Committee. 








Film Coupon Program to 
Terminate 


COLIN R. LUCAS 


Deputy Assistant State Librarian 
Illinois State Library 


Fa SIX YEARS, the co-operative 
program worked out jointly by 
the University of Illinois, Southern 
Illinois University, and the Illinois 
State Library was terminated June 
30, 1958. 

This project was originally estab- 
lished in 1952 in order to make it 
possible for citizens of Illinois to use 
the film resources of the University 
of Illinois and to encourage the use of 
films in local communities on a free 
loan basis. Because of the fact that 
public schools always received exten- 
sive service from the University of 
Illinois’ film collection, schools were 
excluded from participation in this 
special program. The possibilities of 
establishing a film library at the IIli- 
nois State Library had been studied, 
but the cost, storage limitations, and 
necessary servicing and care of the 
films, in addition to the doubtful wis- 
dom of duplicating a service already 
established, made it appear inadvis- 
able. 

The film-coupon project was 
started by the Illinois State Library 
depositing $450 with the University 
of Illinois to cover the borrowing of 
ap to 150 films by libraries, groups, 
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or individuals for a period of six 
months. For servicing any number 
over 150 the University of Illinois 
billed the Illinois State Library $3 
per film, less twenty per cent. During 
the second year of the program, the 
maximum number of films which 
could be borrowed by any public li- 
brary was limited to fifty. 

Because of the tremendous popu- 
larity of the program and the in- 
creasing costs, the agreement was 
again altered in the following year, 
1954. The maximum number which 
could be borrowed by any public li- 
brary was decreased to twenty-four, 
and a limit of 225 was established for 
the total number of reels which could 
be borrowed by groups and individ- 
uals without library service. Each 
library, group, or individual partici- 
pating in the service was asked to 
pay twenty-five cents in advance to 
cover costs of postage and insurance. 
In addition the Illinois State Library 
purchased $7,000 worth of films 
which were placed on deposit at the 
University of Illinois with the under- 
standing that the university would 
provide for distribution of these films 
under the program. The Illinois State 
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Library supplied all the forms neces- 

sary to facilitate the service and 

handled publicity for the program. 
Then in July, 1955, the program 


| was again changed to permit its con- 


tinuance and became a modification 
of the university’s club plan, already 
established but much less expensive. 
Under this arrangement coupon books 


| were printed by the Illinois State Li- 
| brary and provided to public librar- 


ies, groups, and individuals at the 


‘rate of $10 a book or $1 per coupon, 


payable to the University of Illinois 
Audio-Visual Services. The coupons 
were used to pay for film rentals and 
were so scaled that a preferential rate 
over the regular catalog rental was 
obtained. To help underwrite the cost 
of this service, the Illinois State Li- 
brary paid ten cents per film to cover 
postage and insurance and was billed 
each month by the University of 
Illinois according to the number of 
rentals handled. The State Library 
again handled publicity and supplied 
the necessary forms. Southern Illinois 
University joined the co-operative 
program in August, 1955, and made 
the resources of its large film library 
available on the same basis as that of 
the University of Illinois. 

In all of these programs the II]linois 
State Library handled the film re- 
quests directly where there was no 
public library service available. 
Where there was a local community 
library, the service was offered 
through the library in the same man- 
ner that the other services of the 
State Library are made available. 
This “coupon” program has continued 
in this form up until the present 
time. 
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Now, because the rising costs of 
the service have made the program 
impractical from the standpoint of the 
University of Illinois, it is necessary 
to discontinue it. This decision 
was reached by the University 
of Illinois and the State Library after 
several consultations during which 
ways were studied which might 
make it possible to continue the serv- 
ice in its present form. It was con- 
cluded that the program had been 
very succesful and had served to in- 
troduce many libraries and individ- 
uals to the various possibilities of 
using films, but that having now 
served this purpose it was perhaps 
time to take the next step—helping 
public libraries establish their own 
film programs. 

The State Library has accordingly 
offered its wholehearted co-operation 
to the A-V Committee of the Illinois 
Library Association, which has since 
its beginning been working in the 
field of assisting public libraries to 
establish local film services and has 
at least one highly successful project 
to its credit—the film co-operative lo- 
cated at Moline Public Library and 
serving the Quad City area. In addi- 
tion to giving moral support and as- 
sistance, the State Library has set up 
a budget of $10,000 for the remainder 
of the biennium to help finance the 
establishment of locally operated film 
co-operatives. This program is de- 
scribed elsewhere in this issue. 

The Illinois State Library would 
like to acknowledge gratefully the co- 
operation and effort extended by the 
University of Illinois and Southern 
Illinois University in helping to pro- 
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mote use of films by means of the operation it would not now be pos. 
joint program carried on during the sible to go on to the next step, th 
past six years. Without this past co- establishment of local film libraries, 








THE BOOK AS NEWS 
A NEW FILM ON LIBRARY PROMOTION THROUGH TELEVISION 


The film, “The Book as News,” is based on five years experimentation in library 
television programing sponsored by the Illinois State Library in co-operation with the 
University of Illinois. 


The film contains (1) a statement of Illinois library objectives in the use of TV with 
excerpts from four University of Illinois TV series for the purpose of illustration, (2) « 
review of special production techniques for dramatization of library materials and services, 
and (3) a summary of requirements for television extension of library service. 


The TV-film report was written and produced by Walter Stone, Professor of Library 
Science, University of Illinois; directed by Bill Winterbottom, Television Writer-Producer, 
Television Motion Pictures, University of Illinois; and narrated by Richard Rider, Super- 
visor of TV-Motion Pictures, University of Illinois. 


Prints of “The Book as News” may be obtained for use in teaching or for demonstra- 
tion purposes from the Illinois State Library, Springfield, Illinois. 
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Audio-Visual Department 
Northern Illinois University 


ROBERT WISEMAN 
Co-ordinator of Audio-Visual Services 


66 ty aerate may I help you?” 

Yes, you would like the film, 
“A Desk for Billy,” to be shown in 
your 10:00 a.m. class on Wednesday 
in room 305 in Reavis Hall. 

“All right, thank you for calling.” 

This is only one of the many calls 
which go through the audio-visual 
office every day. 

When requests for films, and per- 
sonnel for showing them, are received, 
our office schedules one of our student 
employees, who work as projection- 
ists, to follow through with the re- 
quest. The projectionist picks up the 
film from our office and the equip- 
ment from the location nearest to 


| the classroom. (We have projectors 


placed in different locations through- 
out the campus.) After setting up the 
equipment, the student is ready to 
proceed under the directions of the 
instructor. Immediately following the 
showing, he returns the equipment to 
its proper location and the film to 
the inspection rack in the audio- 
visual office. 

The work of inspection is assigned 


to two students who have been trained 
to rewind and inspect the films when 
they are returned to our office. The 
inspection consists of looking for 
broken or torn film, bad sprocket 
holes, scratches, or anything which 
might affect the showing of a film. 
In the inspectors’ hands rests the re- 
sponsibility for the physical condition 
of the more than five hundred films in 
the film library. 

Each year we revise our film cata- 
log by entering all new films which 
have been purchased in the past year. 
These catalogs are then sent to the 
university faculty, to local public 
schools, and to a great number of 
elementary and high schools in IIli- 
nois. In turn, these schools place 
their orders and rent films from our 
library. 

We have also set up a library for 
filmstrips, which are very similar to 
16 mm films. The filmstrips are both 
silent and sound, the sound filmstrips 
coming with a record which may be 
played on most record players. In 
order to keep the pictures in synchro- 
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nization with the sound, the records FM Radio Station, WNIC. 


are recorded with a musical tone to In addition to offering the above. Y 
indicate advancement to the next named services and operations, 
frame (picture) of the filmstrip. have found it necessary to set up ow! 


Although our film library contains own repair department, which take 
many of the most-used educational care of the breakdown of equipment 
films, we often receive requests for that develops through normal usage, 
films which we do not have. When The department is new this year, and 
a request for a film not in our library we expect it to reduce our mounting 
is received, it becomes necessary for repair bills. 








our office to rent this film from one As a community service to local| 
of the many film libraries located organizations and individuals, we oc. 
throughout the United States. casionally offer equipment on a loan! 


Even though film projection and basis to nonprofit organizations and 
film rentals are major functions of on a rental basis to other organiza. 
the audio-visual office, they are not tions and individuals. 
its only operation. Within our office, Taking a quick look into the future “VW 
we have all types of audio-visual we expect eventually to move into 
equipment such as silent and sound larger quarters where we will have/there ar 
16 mm movie projectors, slide and more floor space in which to expand} where t 
filmstrip projectors, opaque and over- In our expansion we plan to offer ajof a sm 
head projectors, tape recorders, public limited amount of movie production}! don’t 
address systems, record players, and some special photographic work, andj About 
cameras, both movie and still. Other art work such as sign making. play we 
services which the audio-visual office Audio-Visual of Northern Illinois} Occa: 
offers are operation of public address University has developed in the past|libraria 
systems, disc cutting, spirit dupli- few years from the stage of depart-jfinest a 
cating, instructions for use and oper- mental operation to a centralizedjwho ha 
ation of audio-visual equipment, and campus-wide service in order to bet-}on reco 
the furnishing of student engineers ter facilitate the use of audio-visual}brarian 
for the college-operated educational materials. patron 
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Recordings on a Shoestring 


MRS. EDNA FRANCES HANNA 
Head, Recordings Unit 
Illinois State Library 


op LIKE TO HAVE some re- 
cordings in our library, but 
there are so many, we just don’t know 
where to begin,” sighed the librarian 
of a small public library. “And then, 
I don’t know a thing about music! 
About the only piece I could ever 
play was ‘The Happy Farmer’!” 

Occasionally a patron will ask a 
librarian to “sing a few bars,” but the 
finest artists in the world and many 
who have passed beyond are available 
on recordings. No one expects the li- 
bratrian to be a concert artist. The 
patron is usually too intent on im- 
pressing the staff with the superior 
qualities of the particular rendition 
he wants to borrow to care whether 
the girl behind the counter knows “fa” 
from “sol,” provided she can produce 
the record and display intelligent in- 
terest in his request. 


& same librarian nonchalantly 


ecommends the best book on atomic 
energy or missiles or architecture 


_Jwithout wondering whether she can 


construct a bomb or build the Empire 





a 


State Building, because she is secure 
in her reliance upon established cri- 
teria for book selection and the au- 
thority of certain reviews. Although 
the music library and the large public 
library require and can afford a 
musicologist or a music librarian, the 
small public library with a limited 
staff must rely on a few well-chosen 
tools in order to bring to its patrons 
representative examples of recordings 
of music or the spoken word. Without 
a special staff, special rooms, or ex- 
pensively equipped listening booths, 
many librarians throughout the coun- 
try are building recordings collections 
on the proverbial shoestring. 

The fact that the record collection 
is small and inadequate when com- 
pared with the book collection is no 
reflection upon the library or the li- 
brarian. Most of today’s librarians 
are building upon a solid foundation 
of books chosen by countless prede- 
cessors who with good sense and dis- 
crimination have juggled immediate 
needs with ultimate goals to produce 
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a workable and creditable collection. 
Planning, patience, and continuous 
weeding will bring the same results 
with a record collection, but one must 
bring to it as well the adventurous 
spirit and the courage of a pioneer. 

Although recordings may be bor- 
rowed on short loan from the Illinois 
State Library by any library in the 
state, libraries which plan to establish 
permanent recordings collections may 
secure additional assistance from the 
State Library. A collection covering 
a cross section of selections of interest 
to the general borrower is loaned for 
three months and may be renewed 
three times. Thus the recordings may 
remain in the community for a period 
of one year. At the conclusion of the 
experiment, the librarian should have 
had an opportunity to assess the in- 
terests of the community, to promote 
a permanent collection through a 
publicity program, and to arrange for 
initial purchase of a library collec- 
tion. 

When several libraries in an area 
contemplate installing recordings col- 
lections, a co-operative plan may be 
worked out with the State Library, 
whereby collections sent out simul- 
taneously to each participating li- 
brary may be rotated at the end of 
each three-month period, allowing a 
wider selection of titles to be heard in 
each community. At the conclusion 
of the experiment, it is hoped that the 
libraries will find that contribution to 
a record pool will be a means of 
furnishing a wider coverage of selec- 
tions which are required for the gen- 
eral listener, although each library 
may find it advantageous to have on 
its own shelves materials required 
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frequently to meet specific needs. The 
opportunities for co-operation are 
also worth considering in the catalog. 
ing of records and in the use of re. 
ciprocal cards for borrowing from 
each library’s permanent collection. 

Further assistance from the State 
Library upon withdrawal of the ex- 
perimental loan continues in the form 
of short loans of specific titles or sub- 
jects not included in the local library, 
Since the librarian may order up to 
ten albums, of which four may in- 
clude long-playing discs, for each 
patron, some libraries are borrowing 
fifty to one hundred extra discs 
monthly to supplement their collec- 
tions. 

The Illinois State Library collection 
has included 78 rpm and 33 1/3 rpm 
recordings, but because of the dis- 
continuance of the manufacture of 
78’s, all purchases in the past two 
years have been long-playing discs. 
Since the older portion of our stand- 
ard-speed collection is becoming too 
fragile for circulation by mail, it has 
become necessary to purchase LP re- 
placements for these titles. Although 
the number of titles in the catalog 
has increased considerably, the mo- 
bility of the collection has suffered, 
since many composite twelve-inch 
discs contain eight or ten titles. Al- 
though we can provide for the general 
listener discs furnishing a longer span 
of listening time, we are hampered 
in servicing the patron who requires 
at one time short selections which we 
were formerly able to send out on 78 
rpm single discs. Until a means of 
purchasing sufficient copies is found, 
(libraries, small or large, do operate 
on budgets!), it is necessary to limit 
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recordings loans to short loan periods. 
In general, this is four weeks. When 
reserves are made for specific titles, 
the loan period is two weeks. As the 
long-playing collection is built up, 
larger loans which may be retained 
for longer periods may be considered. 

Since the local library is responsible 
for maintaining an experimental col- 
lection in good condition, advance 
preparations should be made for its 
care and circulation. Records should 
be shelved in a dry area protected 
from direct sun and from radiator 
heat and hot-water pipes. Shelves, 
twelve inches deep, should be placed 
at least thirteen inchest apart, with 
dividers provided at three- to 
eight-inch intervals, in order that 
records may be stored vertically to 
prevent warping. Folio supports may 
be used as dividers. Large Princeton 
fies may be used for temporary 
storage. 

Since records should be inspected 
for damage or omissions of items 
from albums upon their return by 
the patron, an adequate charging desk 
is essential. The patron is responsible 
for materials from the time he leaves 
the desk. It is fair that he should 
have the opportunity to inspect discs 
before he leaves the library to de- 
termine whether visible defects have 
been noted on the album pocket or 
card. The desk space should be wide 
enough and long enough to accom- 
modate an open album with a twenty- 
five inch spread, records to be 
checked, and the personal impedi- 
menta the patron deposits on the 
counter in order to free his hands for 
his task. 

A record player is a necessity for 
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inspecting new materials and check- 
ing returned items to determine 
whether scratches, buffs, warping, and 
deposits of foreign matter have re- 
sulted in permanent damage. The 
four speed player is recommended for 
those purchasing new equipment, 
since 16 rpm discs are becoming in- 
creasingly popular. In addition to its 
function for testing materials, the 
record player will provide added divi- 
dends in opportunities for concert 
hours and enriching story hours with 
music, dramatic episodes from chil- 
dren’s books, and opportunities to 
hear authors read from their own 
works. 

Because the growth of library and 
school collections has opened up so 
many problems of storage and preser- 
vation, the Rockefeller Foundation 
has granted to the Library of Con- 
gress $65,000 for research on the 
preservation of vinylite, shellac, and 
acetate discs and magnetic tapes. It 
is encouraging to realize that while 
librarians are deploring scratches, 
buffs, and warpage, physicists, engi- 
neers, chemists, and biologists at 
Southwest Research Institute, San 
Antonio, Texas, are subjecting our 
problems to the sharp scrutiny of 
science. 

Patrons are frequently unaware of 
worn needles, poorly balanced tone 
arms, worn turntable covers, the 
problem cf warping, or the careless 
operation of equipment by others in 
their household. A tolerant policy is 
consistent with good public relations, 
but absence of regulations can result 
in decimation of the collection. An 
effort to educate the public on care of 
records and equipment through pub- 
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licity, displays, and by personal 
letter when records are returned in 
substandard condition is certain to 
pay dividends. 

Some libraries charge fines for 
minor damage and request replace- 
ment of the disc in cases of loss or 
serious damage. Others charge a 
yearly or monthly service fee to cover 
maintenance costs. Records borrowed 
from the Illinois State Library may 
be circulated subject to fines and 
regulations of the local library, but 
a collection may not be borrowed for 
rental purposes. 

When materials from the Illinois 
State Library are damaged, they 
should be returned for withdrawal, 
accompanied by a form signed by the 
librarian or patron authorizing the 
State Library to purchase a replace- 
ment. A bill is sent at a later date. 
All payments are to be made by 
check or money order, payable to the 
shop indicated on the bill. Cash, 
stamps, and checks made payable to 
the Illinois State Library are not ac- 
ceptable. 

Since librarians unfamiliar with re- 
cordings are frequently at a loss as 
to what constitutes “visible damage,” 
the Illinois State Library has pre- 
pared an album containing examples 
of the more flagrant types. It may be 
borrowed from the Recordings Unit. 

To inform patrons of the arrival of 
an experimental collection of record- 
ings in a community, publicity con- 
sistent with the rather small size of 
the collection should be planned. 
Where the demand has been un- 
usually persistent, a notice in the 
library and the newspaper will bring 
enthusiastic patrons. In areas where 
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the idea of a recordings library js 
new, careful advance information by 
press, radio, and television may be 
necessary. Since there is usually an 
interval between application for a 
collection and its delivery to the li- 
brary, information on materials to be 
included will be furnished by the 
State Library for publicity releases, 

If the demand is great, the librarian 
will begin purchase of a permanent 
collection as quickly as possible, in 
order to have library-owned records 
ready for circulation at the end of 
the experiment. Several months may 
be required for purchasing and cata- 
loging of new records. Selection of 
recordings is often made easier 
through preliminary contact with a 
reliable dealer. Many distributors 
offer discounts of thirty to thirty-five 
per cent. Some pay transportation 
and others charge a service fee. When 
a local dealer is alert to the advan- 
tages he may derive from increased 
community interest in recordings, he 
may be willing to give a substantial 
discount. Where several neighboring 
libraries combine their orders, the 
terms may be more advantageous. 
Although he may not meet the dis- 
count of the larger distributor, the | 
benefit of his experience, availability 
of his dealer catalogs, which give 
complete coverage of information, 
and an opportunity to listen before 
buying may compensate for the dif- 
ference. Although the dealer will not 
undertake reference work on record- 
ings for the library, he can frequently 
supply information not easily located 
in books. 

Seventy-eight rpm records have 
been discontinued by most manufac- 
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turers, but libraries beginning col- 
lections are besieged by offers of gifts 
in this speed. If such acquisitions are 
cataloged, they may represent an in- 
yestment in time which will outweigh 
their actual value. They cannot be 
replaced and are frequently worn or 
brittle from long storage in an attic 
or basement. Much of the material is 
outdated and will present a storage 
problem. On the other hand, some 
fine selections may be acquired which 
are not available on long-playing 
discs or which may bridge gaps in 
the collection until they can be re- 
placed with more modern material. 
Many older people are still as proud 
of their phonographs as younger en- 
thusiasts are of their hi-fi equip- 
ment, and although oldsters are 
expected to keep up with the times 
a pension frequently does not stretch 
to include a new record player. Not 
all youngsters listen exclusively to 
Rock ’n Roll, and their first interest in 
music may come through a discarded 
standard-speed player. There will be 
some demand for good standard- 
speed records. 

Of far greater interest to the 
budget-conscious librarian are the 
possibilities of donations of new ma- 
terials from music or service organi- 
zations which may be interested in 
sponsoring the growth of the new 
collection. Circulation policies of such 
materials should be clearly under- 
stood by the organization, since gifts 
which require special shelving, hand- 
ling, or special limitations on circula- 
tion may prove expensive and time- 
consuming. 

The library, then, will plan mainly 
On provisions in its own budget for 
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regular acquisition of recordings in 
the speed offering the best value in 
playing time, fidelity of reproduction, 
and ease of circulation to the average 
borrower. The 33 1/3 rpm disc best 
fulfills these requirements. The aver- 
age price per single disc is $4.98. The 
45 rpm “extended play” is occasion- 
ally valuable for obtaining on a single 
disc a short selection which might be 
frequently requested as a separate 
item —we always need “The Star 
Spangled Banner’! — but the seven- 
inch discs are easily misplaced and 
because of their small size seem to be 
regarded as toys requiring less care 
than “regular” records. Until recently 
most players have not been equipped 
for 16 rpm. The contents of this type 
of disc have been confined largely to 
spoken selections and full-length 
books. Although musical selections 
are steadily increasing, it has not been 
established that fidelity of tone is as 
accurate on this slower speed, par- 
ticularly when an adapter is used on 
33 1/3 equipment. Manufacturers will 
undoubtedly perfect them soon. We 
anticipate a growing demand for this 
speed. Although tape is used in larger 
libraries with active audio-visual de- 
partments, the small library will find 
relatively few patrons who own equip- 
ment. Schools, churches, and organi- 
zations have access to tape through a 
number of agencies, including the 
University of Illinois Extension Serv- 
ice. 

Although a small portion of the 
budget will be required for supplies, 
many of the desirable adjuncts can 
be postponed for more affluent days. 
Plastic covers are helpful, but most 
albums are sufficiently durable to 
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licity, displays, and by personal 
letter when records are returned in 
substandard condition is certain to 
pay dividends. 

Some libraries charge fines for 
minor damage and request replace- 
ment of the disc in cases of loss or 
serious damage. Others charge a 
yearly or monthly service fee to cover 
maintenance costs. Records borrowed 
from the Illinois State Library may 
be circulated subject to fines and 
regulations of the local library, but 
a collection may not be borrowed for 
rental purposes. 

When materials from the Illinois 
State Library are damaged, they 
should be returned for withdrawal, 
accompanied by a form signed by the 
librarian or patron authorizing the 
State Library to purchase a replace- 
ment. A bill is sent at a later date. 
All payments are to be made by 
check or money order, payable to the 
shop indicated on the bill. Cash, 
stamps, and checks made payable to 
the Illinois State Library are not ac- 
ceptable. 

Since librarians unfamiliar with re- 
cordings are frequently at a loss as 
to what constitutes “visible damage,” 
the Illinois State Library has pre- 
pared an album containing examples 
of the more flagrant types. It may be 
borrowed from the Recordings Unit. 

To inform patrons of the arrival of 
an experimental collection of record- 
ings in a community, publicity con- 
sistent with the rather small size of 
the collection should be planned. 
Where the demand has been un- 
usually persistent, a notice in the 
library and the newspaper will bring 
enthusiastic patrons. In areas where 
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the idea of a recordings library js 
new, careful advance information by 
press, radio, and television may be 
necessary. Since there is usually ap 
interval between application for 
collection and its delivery to the l- 
brary, information on materials to be 
included will be furnished by the 
State Library for publicity releases, 

If the demand is great, the librarian 
will begin purchase of a permanent 
collection as quickly as possible, in 
order to have library-owned records 
ready for circulation at the end of 
the experiment. Several months may 
be required for purchasing and cata- 
loging of new records. Selection of 
recordings is often made easier 
through preliminary contact with a 
reliable dealer. Many distributors 
offer discounts of thirty to thirty-five 
per cent. Some pay transportation 
and others charge a service fee. When 
a local dealer is alert to the advan- 
tages he may derive from increased | 
community interest in recordings, he | 
may be willing to give a substantial 
discount. Where several neighboring 
libraries combine their orders, the 
terms may be more advantageous. 
Although he may not meet the dis- 
count of the larger distributor, the 
benefit of his experience, availability 
of his dealer catalogs, which give 
complete coverage of information, 
and an opportunity to listen before 
buying may compensate for the dif- 
ference. Although the dealer will not 
undertake reference work on record- 
ings for the library, he can frequently 
supply information not easily located 
in books. 

Seventy-eight rpm records have 
been discontinued by most manufac- 
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turers, but libraries beginning col- 
lections are besieged by offers of gifts 
in this speed. If such acquisitions are 
cataloged, they may represent an in- 
yestment in time which will outweigh 
their actual value. They cannot be 
replaced and are frequently worn or 
brittle from long storage in an attic 
or basement. Much of the material is 
outdated and will present a storage 
problem. On the other hand, some 
fine selections may be acquired which 
are not available on long-playing 
discs or which may bridge gaps in 
the collection until they can be re- 
placed with more modern material. 
Many older people are still as proud 
of their phonographs as younger en- 
thusiasts are of their hi-fi equip- 
ment, and although oldsters are 
expected to keep up with the times 
a pension frequently does not stretch 
to include a new record player. Not 
all youngsters listen exclusively to 
Rock ’n Roll, and their first interest in 
music may come through a discarded 
standard-speed player. There will be 
some demand for good standard- 
speed records. 

Of far greater interest to the 
budget-conscious librarian are the 
possibilities of donations of new ma- 
terials from music or service organi- 
zations which may be interested in 
sponsoring the growth of the new 
collection. Circulation policies of such 
materials should be clearly under- 
stood by the organization, since gifts 
which require special shelving, hand- 
ling, or special limitations on circula- 
tion may prove expensive and time- 
consuming. 

The library, then, will plan mainly 
On provisions in its own budget for 
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regular acquisition of recordings in 
the speed offering the best value in 
playing time, fidelity of reproduction, 
and ease of circulation to the average 
borrower. The 33 1/3 rpm disc best 
fulfills these requirements. The aver- 
age price per single disc is $4.98. The 
45 rpm “extended play” is occasion- 
ally valuable for obtaining on a single 
disc a short selection which might be 
frequently requested as a separate 
item —we always need “The Star 
Spangled Banner’! — but the seven- 
inch discs are easily misplaced and 
because of their small size seem to be 
regarded as toys requiring less care 
than “regular” records. Until recently 
most players have not been equipped 
for 16 rpm. The contents of this type 
of disc have been confined largely to 
spoken selections and full-length 
books. Although musical selections 
are steadily increasing, it has not been 
established that fidelity of tone is as 
accurate on this slower speed, par- 
ticularly when an adapter is used on 
33 1/3 equipment. Manufacturers will 
undoubtedly perfect them soon. We 
anticipate a growing demand for this 
speed. Although tape is used in larger 
libraries with active audio-visual de- 
partments, the small library will find 
relatively few patrons who own equip- 
ment. Schools, churches, and organi- 
zations have access to tape through a 
number of agencies, including the 
University of Illinois Extension Serv- 
ice. 

Although a small portion of the 
budget will be required for supplies, 
many of the desirable adjuncts can 
be postponed for more affluent days. 
Plastic covers are helpful, but most 
albums are sufficiently durable to 
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circulate for the life of the record, 
particularly when the closed sides of 
the envelope or sleeve are reinforced 
before circulation with fiber tape or 
special transparent binding tape. 
Record labels, called “lunas,” are 
available from library supply houses. 
Cleaners and antistatic sprays are on 
the market. You can clean records 
with a damp soft sponge or lint-free 
cloth, adding detergent to the water 
when grease and food are returned as 
dividends with the record. Sandpaper 
or alcohol, to remove the shiny enamel 
surface from albums before applying 
ink and the book pocket adhesive, 
are the only special items not usually 
at hand. 

The fine careless rapture with 
which one approaches purchases of 
the initial recordings for the collection 
will be replaced by sober reflection on 
the percentage of the budget which 
will subsequently be needed 
for replacements. Although the IIli- 
nois State Library has been ques- 
tioned many times, it is impossible to 
establish a definite amount, since so 
much depends on the type of bor- 
rower and his use of the recordings. 
In general, experimental collections 
may be assumed to be less carefully 
handled than an established collec- 
tion, since the records are a novelty 
and both the local library and its 
patrons are as yet inexperienced in 
the degree of care each must assume 
for the recordings. When records are 
returned after a year in a community, 
many are still useful as added copies 
in the State Library’s general collec- 
tion. 

Recently two collections were 
placed in towns of about fifteen thou- 
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sand population. Town One returned 
five records early because of damage, 
The year’s circulation of sixty-two 
recordings, of which fifty-five were 
LP’s, was 462. One record, Gershwin’s 
“Rhapsody in Blue,” was circulated 
twenty times; two 78 rpm albums 
were borrowed only once; nineteen 
circulated between ten and twenty 
times; and the remainder between two 
and ten times. When returned, all 
records were fit for further circula- 
tion, and about half of the collection 
was in exceptionally good condition. 
Juveniles were not included in this ex- 
periment. There was no listening room 
in the library. The librarian checked 
all records after each circulation. 
Town Two returned its collection 
of fifty LP’s, eight 78’s, and twenty 
juveniles after eight months because 
community interest in the selections 
had been exhausted. There were 570 
circulations during the period, with 
twenty-nine records circulating more 
than ten times each. The highest 
circulation on any disc was twenty- 
one times. Town Two used its records 
extensively in the library, where no 
count of usage was estimated. Records 
were checked for damage only when 
the staff could take time to do it. 
About half of this collection was 
withdrawn because of extensive dam- 
age or actual wear. Although the 


others were usable, only two or three | 


with low circulations were in really 
good condition. 

Barring accident, records in the 
Illinois State Library are worn out in 
about two years if they have circu- 
lated actively. Since no limitation 
can be made on the number of times 
a record may be played by a bor- 
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rower, it is possible after one circula- 
tion to receive a record from which 
the grooves have actually been worn 
away. Curiosity prompted inquiry on 
the use made of such a disc. It was 
reported that a dancing class had 
practiced for a recital. Again, LP 
records are still being circulated 
which are eight years old. Since cir- 
culation periods are two or four weeks 
on these records and they are circu- 
lated to libraries, it is difficult to 
compare the usage with records in 
libraries which loan to individuals for 
short periods, but several with the 
original date-due slips indicate thirty 
or more circulations. Although circu- 
lation is the goal of the library, it is 
fortunate that classical selections are 
less apt to be played many times by 
each borrower and are generally in 
less worn condition than selections 
from musical shows and popular 
numbers. 

It is obvious, then, that building up 
a large catalog of selections may be 
a rather slow process. Although clas- 
sical material is apt to be available 
on the shelves for reference use and 
for the serious listener, the popular 
titles to which the general listener 
dines, dances, or builds a barbecue 
pit get a generous amount of wear. 
These patrons want “something just 
like the one we had last time.” Al- 
though it may be argued that such a 
request is not legitimate, music for 
relaxation is important to a great 
many people. This portion of the 
collection may well be owned co- 
operatively by neighboring libraries 
and rotated among them several times 
a year, making variety possible with- 
out cluttering the shelves with items 
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having only ephemeral value. In fact, 
this area may be compared with mys- 
teries, westerns, and light fiction. 
Leave it to radio and television to 
supply ad nauseam, or practice judi- 
cious selection among the standard 
popular titles and use‘the best as bait 
for the listener whose taste may ma- 
ture through occasional ventures into 
other listening fare. 

A definite decision on which type of 
selection shall be given priority 
in spending the budget is imperative 
if the collection is to have any per- 
manent value. Appraisal of com- 
munity resources may limit the 
necessity for purchases in certain 
fields. Although the public library 
should supplement the school collec- 
tion, many schools already have well- 
stocked audio-visual departments in 
which they include recordings needed 
in the school curriculum. The public 
library may logically concentrate its 
first purchases in the adult depart- 
ment, leaving until a later date its 
development of a juvenile section. 

Howard Taubman, in his recent 
book, How to Teach Your Child to 
Enjoy Music (Hanover House, 1958), 
lists many records of interest to 
children which may be found in any 
collection of recordings for adults. 
Although these discs may not have 
the eye appeal of the flamboyant al- 
bums some companies issue for the 
juvenile trade, records are, after all, 
selected primarily for their content 
and not for their wrappings. Excel- 
lent recordings of poetry and litera- 
ture are available which appeal as 
much to adults as to young people. 
They are far cries from the cute or 
saccharine releases “for the kiddies.” 
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For almost half a century educators 
have used audio aids in education. 
The children who traveled to magic 
lands of music with Conrad and the 
Victor dog are adults now with tired 
eyes, seeking relaxation or an oppor- 
tunity to continue interests instilled 
in their youth. Their reading habits 
won't suffer from listening to records. 
When the library has to buy record- 
ings on a shoestring, consider their 
need as the point of departure into 
the wonderful world of sound. 

There are a number of aids to help 
you on your way. If you can’t cope 
with the volume of reviews, you may 
be able to share that task, too, with 
your co-operative neighbors. 

For orientation and perspective, 
The Humanities and the Library, by 
Lester Asheim and Associates (ALA, 
1957), is a clear concise text with an 
excellent bibliography. Included in 
the section on music is a discussion 
of the pros and cons of classification 
and cataloging systems. The field of 
spoken recordings is included in the 
section on literature. 

Readers’ Guide to Periodical Lit- 
erature lists under “Phonograph Rec- 
ords” an impressive number of 
periodicals which devote regular or 
periodic coverage to record reviews 
and equipment. Library Journal and 
The Saturday Review of Literature, 
usually found in even the smallest 
library, give extensive space to musi- 
cal and diction recordings. Library 
Journal, February 15, 1958, is a par- 
ticularly interesting issue about non- 
music recordings, which are now 
reviewed monthly in the section on 
Professional Reading. 

Notes, the quarterly publication of 
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The Music Library Association, js 
available to nonmembers by sub- 
scription. It includes “Index of Record 
Reviews,” which is similar to The 
Book Review Digest in its appraisal 
of reviews of recorded music and the 
spoken word. Record Ratings, com- 
piled by Kurtz Myers and edited by 
Richard S. Hill (Crown, 1956), is a 
cumulation of the “Index of Record 
Reviews” from March, 1948. 

Schwann’s Long Playing Record 
Catalog, available through dealers 
only, lists recordings currently avail- 
able from most record manufacturers, 
Deletions are indicated. The reference 
value of the catalog has been en- 
hanced by listing all new additions 
in a separate section with an ex- 
panded entry including all titles and 
artists on the disc. Thereafter, the 
main catalog entry includes a refer- 
ence to the date of the original entry. 
Since numerical catalogs of the larger 
manufacturers are available by sub- 
scription, Schwann reduces the neces- 
sity for owning them. All dealers 
furnish free lists on request. 

Tunnis One-Spot Publishers, Oak 
Park, Illinois, publish Classic and 
Popular Guides monthly for dealers. 
Although annual subscription is su- 
perfluous, purchase of an occasional 
issue from the publisher is helpful, 
since there is a title index of selec- 
tions. 

Winchell’s Guide to Reference 
Books will supply suggestions for 
many materials on music and its 
special fields. 

Come to the Illinois State Library 
to browse in our reference room or 
write us for some of the many titles 
available for loan. 
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Experiment With A Record 
Collection In A Small 
Public Library 


MRS. FLORENCE FISHER 
Librarian, Peoria Heights Public Library 


pee PEORIA HEIGHTS PUBLIC LI- 
BRARY issued 366 records in 
March of this year from it collection 
totaling 357. Records were issued 
from the same desk as the books. In 
the same period we issued 4,509 
books. The work was done by assist- 
ants, trained and experienced only at 
this same library desk. 

Two years ago, a record collection 
seemed impossible to us—a library 
of about 11,000 books in a community 
of 7,500 people. 


Our SITUATION AND THE NEED 


The library was established in 1936 
and has grown gradually but steadily. 
The circulation increased from 14,000 
in 1936 to 43,000 in 1957. In 1936 the 
amount of money spent was only 
$1,500; in 1946 the total budget was 
$3,300; and in 1956 it was $15,000. 

The book collection grew with the 
budget. We have always tried to 
keep in tune with our public and its 
demands. We have had a lot of 
reference requests from the schools 
and our nonfiction circulation aver- 
ages about half our total book circu- 


lation. A book collection is never 
completed, but our collection has 
answered most of the demands that 
are made. Of course, the State Li- 
brary was often called upon to help. 

During the years when the budget 
was so small, professional growth 
seemed impossible. Making careful 
selections of books to fit the needs of 
our public and utilizing the books we 
had to fill the requests as they came 
in—that was all we could do. The 
books accumulated and each year we 
grew. 

A few years ago libraries began to 
establish record collections. Librarians 
who tried it seemed very enthusiastic 
and reported that their publics were 
very pleased. We like to please our 
public so we kept thinking about it. 
The problems of finding a space to 
put the collection, of financing it, and 
then of cataloging and administering 
it seemed insurmountable. 

By 1956 our budget had grown 
enough that it seemed possible to 
steal some money from the book 
budget and use it for records, since a 
number of other problems we had 
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been working on had ironed them- 
selves out. We thought about records 
but there was still the very big prob- 
lem of know-how and of time to do 
the work. 

Building a book collection is com- 
parable to a homemaker buying food 
for her family. The homemaker pur- 
chases food her family likes and 
wants, but she does it with a knowl- 
edge of nutrition as a background. 
For the building of a book collection 
I had a knowledge of the fundamental 
requirements. I had majored in Eng- 
lish in college; I had gone to the 
University of Illinois Library School, 
where I made good grades in refer- 
ence work and in book selection. 
While I could not brag about my 
grades in cataloging, a knowledge of 
the fundamentals, acquired under 
Miss Ethel Bond’s tutelage, enabled 
me to build a book catalog which in- 
terpreted our book collection to the 
public and the staff in a fairly satis- 
factory manner. 

But records! I knew very little of 
music, did not own a record player, 
and knew nothing of records. One 
member of my staff owned a record 
player, one member sang in a church 
choir, and one member sang with the 
“Belles of Harmony.” These back- 
grounds, even added together, came 
far short of professional training. 


How It HAPPENED 


Often unimportant little meetings 
and incidents influence us far beyond 
expectation. Such a moment occurred 
at the Illinois Library Association 
Conference held in Peoria the latter 
part of October, 1956. I have forgot- 
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ten the speaker and what he talked 
about, but at the dinner meeting | 
sat beside Mrs. Edna Frances Hanna, 
Head of the Recordings Unit of the 
Illinois State Library. That I wil 
never forget. The meeting certainly 
influenced the Peoria Heights Public 
Library. It was then I learned that 
the Illinois State Library would lend 
us a collection of twenty-five records, 
which we could issue to our public as 
if they were our own. For this service 
from the State Library we paid only 
the return transportation, and, of 
course, for any damage that might 
occur. This service from the State 
Library was available to us for a 
period of one year. It was established 
by the State Library so that individ- 
ual libraries could measure the in- 
terest of their patrons in records and 
learn some of the problems of hand- 
ling records. This service was ideal 
for our situation. 

We received our first shipment 
about a week after the convention. 
We placed the records in Princeton 
files on a book shelf behind the l- 
brary desk and put up a sign, “WE 
HAVE RECORDS TO LEND.” The 
first day the response was immediate: 
“Oh! you have records!” “Do you 


have any Elvis Presley records?” The 
Illinois State Library had not sent us | 


any by Elvis Presley, but the records 
they did send were very popular. 
During that first month we issued 
over one hundred retords, each record 
averaging about four circulations. 

I immediately reported the situa- 
tion to the library board and sug- 


gested that we begin spending $10 a 
month for records and that we spend 
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$20 the first month for Christmas 
records. The board approved and our 
record collection was started. 


STANDARDS FOR SELECTION AND 
PROBLEMS OF CATALOGING 


Our collection was started but our 
problems were really beginning. As 
long as the collection was small, pa- 
trons liked to look through the col- 
lection to make their selections. 
Judging from our experience with the 
book collection, we knew the public 
would eventually ask many questions. 
We decided to make a card catalog 
with analytic cards for each title, 
most performers, and many subject 
headings, as well as the main entry 
under composer or title. 

The problem of cataloging was, and 
probably always will be, a tedious 
and time-consuming task. For direc- 
tions for cataloging we used Susan 


_ Grey Akers’ Simple Library Cata- 


loging, published by the American 
Library Association. (We have re- 
cently purchased the ALA’s new 
pamphlet, Code for Cataloging Music 
and Phono-records, but we haven’t 
had time to study it yet.) We took 
one record, opened the book, and 
laboriously followed directions. Then 
we looked at the completed card. It 
just couldn’t be right. It looked pe- 
culiar or it didn’t make sense! Over 
it again. No! that must be right! 

We finally got used to it, and it 
does go faster now. And time has 
proved the importance of our decision 
to make analytics. 

The problem of which records to 
select was a big one. We felt the 
Same standards should be applied to 
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the record collection that had always 
been applied to the book collection— 
buy things that are worth while but 
also things that people will like. The 
first two or three months the selection 
was fairly easy. I had been to a few 
concerts in my life and knew about 
a few pieces that surely belonged in 
any collection. 

Ordering by mail and making the 
selections from the big monthly 
Schwann Catalog or the Long Player 
was a real task. Accordingly, we have 
found a local firm that handles all 
labels and is willing to order any 
record for us which they do not have 
in stock. They also give us a good 
discount. Making selections by look- 
ing at the records—and listening to 
them if we wish—is easier and more 
satisfying. This also helps us to know 
which records are popular with the 
general public. 


PUBLICITY 


The records themselves, placed in 
a prominent position, seem to be their 
own best publicity. Our local weekly 
newspaper carries articles for us and 
some new borrowers have come to the 
library because they read in the paper 
that we have records. We receive re- 
quests for some records after the title 
appears in the paper. In the begin- 
ning we made and distributed mimeo- 
graphed lists of the available records. 
These did not seem to be very useful 
and have been abandoned, at least for 
the time being. 


SPACE FOR THE RECORDS 


We purchased a small (12 by 24 
inch) metal case built especially for 
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records. Fitting on the top of the 
metal case are two wooden bins called 
browsers; these held the records at 
just the proper height. These browsers 
are similar to the ones used in the 
record store we patronize. The 
browsers hold one hundred records 
and the metal case holds two hun- 
dred. 


EXPERIENCES WITH THE PATRONS 


We have had a number of broken 
records. Most of these have been paid 
for by the patron, willingly if not 
cheerfully. In the beginning we had 
some damaged records for which no 
one admitted responsibility. These 
experiences convinced us that, time- 
consuming as it might be, it is neces- 
sary to examine the record in the 
presence of the borrower before he 
takes it out, and again examine the 
record in the presence of the borrower 
when it is returned. This gives us a 
chance to do some educating of the 
patrons in regard to handling the 
records and the condition of the 
needles on their machines. Since we 
adopted this practice, we have had no 
particular trouble. 


CHILDREN AND RECORDS 


Children are a very important part 
of our library patronage. We allow 
children in the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades to take one record. 
Smaller children have to be accom- 
panied by parents. From the school 
across the street children come in at 
noon, pounding on the door before 
we open. As soon as we let them in 
they cry, “May I listen to records?” 
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This year the second graders have 
practically monopolized our record 
player at noon. 

We have a few story-book records, 
The children follow the story in the 
book and turn the pages at the proper 
signal from the record. To me, these 
story-book records seem to be an 
ideal setup for a library and the chil- 
dren have certainly enjoyed them. 
The difficulty is that not many rec- 
ords of this type are on the market. 
Children’s records have not circulated 
in proportion to others, as yet. Selec- 
tion of juvenile records also seems 
more difficult. 

Since the records have proved so 
popular we have increased the amount 
of money spent for them to about 
$50 a month. Our total expenditure 
for records at the end of our first year 
of experiment was $750. Of this we 
spent about $160 for a record player 
and $26 for the record case and 
browsers. Also we purchased fifty 
canvas bags (total cost $75), which 
the patrons use to carry the records. 
For the second year, not finished yet, 
a budget of $500 was established. 


SUMMING UP THE EXPERIMENT 


The staff has learned many things. 
More remains to be learned. For 
musical illiterates like ourselves, 
working with records is more difficult 
than working with books. Problems 
were also created by handling the two 
media at the same desk. But the 
project has been and still is fun 
Records have made new friends for 
our library. We feel the experiment 
has increased ‘the usefulness and in- 
fluence of our library. 











ART PRINTS 








Picasso and the Public Library 


CAROLYN HAYES 
Head, Art Unit, Illinois State Library 


ICASSO IN THE PUBLIC LIBRARY? 
Prints of paintings by Picasso, 
Rembrandt, Renoir, and other great 
artists are now available for loan in 
fifteen public libraries in Illinois. 
Borrowed on an experimental basis 
from the Illinois State Library, these 
pictures can now circulate from the 
local libraries to their own patrons. 
Before discussing, however, the me- 
chanics of borrowing and circulating 
pictures or how a small library can 
start its own print collection, some- 
thing should be said about the state 
and value of art in America today. 
Art appears to be in the midst of 
another Renaissance. Art museums 
like the Metropolitan and the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art in New York 
have reported a tremendous increase 
in attendance. Art centers, once in- 
digenous to larger cities, are now 
sprouting up within community cul- 
tural centers in smaller towns. More 
end more people are taking up the 
arts, both professionally and as ama- 
teurs. Witness such public figures as 


President Eisenhower and Sir Winston 
Churchill. Through such mass media 
as movies, television, and popular 
magazines, the public has been made 
aware of painting, sculpture, and 
other fields of the fine arts. Widely 
circulated magazines such as Life, 
Look, and The Reader’s Digest fea- 
ture color reproductions of paintings 
and excellent articles on various 
artists—Matisse, Modigliani, and Pi- 
casso, for example. Recently, Mike 
Wallace, on his weekly television 
series, interviewed that grand old man 
of architecture, the colorful and con- 
troversial Frank Lloyd Wright. Sal- 
vador Dali, showman of surrealism, 
puzzled the panel of “What’s my 
Line.” The “$64,000 Question” and 
“Challenge” have awarded thousands 
of dollars to an erudite jockey for his 
knowledge in the category of “Fine 
Arts.” The movies have contributed 
their share to mass education with 
such sterling productions as “Lust 
for Life” and “Moulin Rouge,” the 
life stories of Van Gogh and Tou- 
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louse-Lautrec. Both television and 
movies foster interest in art in a less 
obtrusive way by showing “func 
tional” interiors designed with Chinese 
horses from the T’ang dynasty or 
walls hung with reproductions from 
work by Degas and Utrillo. 

Never before has the public been 
so exposed to art, aspects of which 
range from the fine to the popular 
and commercial. This familiarity 
through mass communication has led 
to the popular acceptance of art, 
particularly painting of the twentieth 
century which the public rejected ten 
or twenty years ago. 

Some evidences of the old attitude 
remain, of course, as illustrated by 
the following incident which occurred 
recently in the State Library. A 
teacher, in preparation for a program 
on Spanish art, was choosing prints 
that ranged from El Greco to Pi- 
casso. Accompanying him was a 
student who looked at one of Picas- 
so’s cubistic variations, scratched his 
head and said, “I don’t dig modern 
art.” 

Picasso prints, however, have cir- 
culated widely from the State Li- 
brary, not only because of the recent 
retrospective exhibit at the Chicago 
Art Institute, but because every other 
magazine and newspaper features 
articles pro and con on this twentieth 
century dynamo. 

But what does Picasso or any other 
artist have to do with a public li- 
brary? Today libraries do not limit 
themselves to books, but have ex- 
panded their services to include 
audio-visual materials. The world’s 
great ideas can be disseminated 
through more than one medium of 
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communication, and of the several 
methods employed, great art should 
be included. Art can speak to us of 
the fears of the cave man, of the 
humanitarianism of the Italian Ren- 
aissance, and of the cataclysmic 
changes in the twentieth century. Art 
can teach us to feel more deeply—to 
know more fully those emotions com- 
mon to all people; it can help us to 
realize that as far as humanity is 
concerned there are no boundaries of 
time or space. 

Art prints in the public library can 
be valuable to a community in many 
ways. For people who do not have 
the time or are too far removed to 
visit art museums, there will be a 
gallery of excellent art reproductions 
at home. Women’s clubs, home 
bureaus, and other organizations will 
have prints available for programs 
that cover, among other subject 
groups, Illinois artists, schools of art 
such as American regional painting, 
and individual artists. Churches can 
borrow pictures to hang on their walls 
or to enrich Christmas and Easter 
services. Local schools, colleges, and 
art centers will have pictures for use 
in courses in art appreciation and art 
history, or to inspire painting classes. 
In addition, people can enjoy pictures 
in the privacy of their homes, en- 
hance the interiors of both old and 
new houses, or perhaps later decide to 
purchase a reproduction of a favorite 
Dufy or Renoir. 

To bring our experiences with the 
experimental art loan collection at 
the Illinois State Library up to date, 
we shall give a résumé of its history 
since it began in January. As a result 
of an audio-visual survey, discussed 
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elsewhere in this issue of Iilinois Li- 
braries by Colin R. Lucas, Deputy 
Assistant State Librarian, we were 
able to make a listing of libraries 
interested in art. Follow-up contacts 
have been made to these libraries 
through letters and brochures describ- 
ing the service. 

In preparing art collections for 
loan, we decided that since we 
could not predict the interests of each 
community, we would prepare mixed 
collections of twenty prints. These 
would include artists of different 
nationalities from various art periods. 
Our first collection, entitled “From 
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Egypt to America,” ranged from well- 
known prints, such as Rembrandt’s 
“Night Watch” and Da Vinci’s “Mona 
Lisa,” to Dufy’s sparkling “Polo” 
and Picasso’s cubistic interpretation 
of “Three Musicians.” Mrs. Eva 
Thayer Shively, Head Librarian of 
Urbana Free Library, who borrowed 
this collection, reported: “The pic- 
tures have been well received and 
have brought a lot of favorable com- 
ment. In less than three days. . . six 
[pictures] have been taken home by 
interested borrowers who came into 
the library for books.” At the end of 
the loan period, Mrs. Shively stated 


Pictures available from the Illinois State Library: (top, left to right) Utrillo, “ 


Mimi”; Van Gogh, “Street in Auvers”; 


Kilgore, “Hills of Home”; 


(bottom) Degas, 


“Two Dancers on the Stage”; Picasso, “Three Musicians”; Degas, “Dancing Les 
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that the pictures had circulated 
seventy times. 

By loaning each collection to a 
librarian for three months, ample 
time is given, we feel, to circulate the 
prints. If the librarian feels that the 
community has reacted favorably, 
the State Library will send a new 
group of pictures every three months. 
To date, most of the librarians have 
expressed a desire to continue the 
service. 

In undertaking any new experience 
or trying to interest people in some- 
thing different, one can never predict 
the outcome. However, we are glad 
to report that within three months, 
fifteen libraries borrowed a total of 
nineteen picture collections, and we 
have received enthusiastic comments 
from librarians, such as the following 
from Mrs. Dorothy B. May, Head Li- 
brarian of Matson Public Library, 
Princeton: “The landscapes and sea- 
scapes of your experimental art col- 
lection are enjoying a fine reception 
here.” In his article, “Art Loan Col- 
lection at Hayner Public Library,” 
Henry J. Blasick, Librarian at Alton 
[Hayner Public Library], discusses 
the uses and value of a picture collec- 
tion in his community. 

The ultimate aim of the experi- 
mental art collection is to interest 
librarians in expanding their services 
to include prints. Building a picture 
collection can be fun. It can be started 
and handled with a minimum amount 
of time and effort, and, in our opinion, 
prints are easier to work with than 
books. To help librarians who would 
like to initiate a collection, we shall 
give a few detailed suggestions on: 

*(1) sources of prints; (2) print selec- 
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tion; (3) circulation; (4) cataloging: 
(5) housing; and (6) other ramifica. 
tions. 

Over a period of years the Illinois 
State Library has built up its print 
collection from various sources, ex- 
amples of which are: New York 
Graphic Society, 10 West 33rd St, 
New York, New York; Dr. Konrad 
Prothmann, 7 Soper Avenue, Baldwin, 
New York; Erich S. Hermann, Inc., 
385 Madison Avenue, New York 17, 
New York; Artext Prints, Inc., West- 
port, Connecticut; and Vilas-Mages, 
2000-2010 Carroll Avenue, Chicago 
12, Illinois. 

Generally, the cost and excellent 
quality of prints from these com- 
panies has been uniform. Since the 
prints vary in size from about 10 by 
12 to 28 by 40 inches, one would want 
to choose both large and small prints. 
The smaller prints are obviously less 
expensive and more easily carried by 
the patron; however, the larger ones 
are not only more pleasing to the eye 
but helpful in club programs and art 
classes where they are seen from a 
distance. 

The Illinois State Library has its 
prints mounted on heavy cardboard 
at the Hertzberg Monastery Hill 
Bindery in Chicago. However, librar- 
ians may feel that prints are more 
attractive with some form of inex- 
pensive framing, and this would be 
feasible for a small collection. Per- 
haps one could inveigle a local hard- 
ware store or lumber company into 
giving a special reduction on frames. 
An excellent article telling how one 
library handled the problems of 
framing is Rose Miller’s “Walking 
Art Collection” in the Library Jour- 
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nal, April 15, 1958. After prints are 
either framed or mounted, on the 
back of each one should be placed 
a gummed label containing the full 
name of the artist, his dates, nation- 
ality, and the title of the picture. 

We have compiled at the end of 
this article, as a guide in print selec- 
tion, a suggested list of fifty basic 
pictures for a small public library. 
Since this list was compiled by one 
person, it is necessarily subjective. 
Many recent artists have not been in- 
cluded, not only because their work 
has not been reproduced, but because 
their importance in the history of art 
is not established. If the librarian 
finds this list helpful, he may wish 
to choose only twenty-five or thirty 
pictures for a beginning art collection; 
he could conceivably eliminate Mexi- 
can and Russian and choose fewer 
pictures from each country. As the 
collection grows, the librarian may 
want to broaden it to include the 
exotic art of countries such as Japan, 
Persia, and Egypt. 

One of the most useful selection 
aids is UNESCO’s Catalog of Colour 
Reproductions, which gives detailed 
information about the value of the 
attist, his best work, and quality of 
reproduction. Other helpful guides 
are the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Miniatures and Ross’ Handbook of 
Art History. Catalogs from dealers 
such as New York Graphic would be 
useful in informing the librarian as 
to what pictures are in print. Also, 
we strongly advise the librarian, if he 
is unfamiliar with art, to read some 
general histories written for the lay- 
man so that he will have some ac- 
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quaintance with major art movements 
and important artists. 

Even as he chooses the best books 
for his library, the librarian will want 
to choose his pictures for their aes- 
thetic value. Not inclwied in the 
collection would be the commercial- 
ized “pretty” picture sold in the local 
five and ten. To avoid making un- 
wise purchases, the librarian should 
know the relative importance of each 
artist before he chooses reproduc- 
tions of his work. The librarian 
should try to uphold standards in art 
as in literature. 

The needs and interest of the com- 
munity served will be an important 
factor in print selection. An older, 
more conservative community would 
probably prefer the Italian Renais- 
sance, English landscape painting, or 
early nineteenth-century American 
art. A mushrooming suburb of split 
level and ranch houses would be more 
interested in contemporary artists 
such as Klee or Braque. Concerning 
subject, landscapes and seascapes 
have the widest appeal. However, 
pictures of children, such as Picasso’s 
“Gourmet” or Manet’s “Boy with 
Fife,” are often popular. Overly 
familiar reproductions such as Bon- 
heur’s “Horse Fair,” Millet’s “Ange- 
lus,” and Whistler’s “Mother” are of 
less interest to patrons. 

Ideally, a basic art collection should 
include a representative sampling of 
significant art from each period with 
emphasis on that of most interest to 
the community. 

Cataloging a small art collection 
takes a minimum amount of time and 
trouble, Although the librarian may 
wish to assign simplified Dewey num- 
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bers or devise his own classification 
system, the most practical method 
would be to compile a catalog con- 
sisting of artist and title filed alpha- 
betically either by artist under coun- 
try or by artist alone. (The latter 
may be the easiest method since pa- 
trons may not be familiar with the 
nationality of the artist.) The catalog 
card should include the artist’s full 
name, dates, and nationality, as well 
as publisher of print, price, and date 
of purchase. Since patrons frequently 
request pictures by subject, a simpli- 
fied subject file would also be helpful. 

Circulation of art prints can also 
be a simplified process. The easiest 
method might be to use book cards 
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with the name of the artist and title 
of the picture, filing these either be- 
hind the date due with the book cards 
or in a separate file. The pictures 
may have the date due stamped 
directly on the back or have a date 
slip attached. The latter method may 
create a problem, however, since it 
could be easily detached. 

If the library contains an assort- 
ment of pictorial material, a more en- 
volved method may be practical. The 
librarian could list the artist, picture, 
and other material on a sheet of 
paper, have the patron sign, and file 
the sheet in a folder marked with the 
date due. As a cross reference, it will 
be necessary to have a borrower’s file 


Pictures available from the Illinois State Library: (top, left to right) Rattner, “Still Life 


with Oysters”; Homer, “Northeaster’; (bottom) Wintz, “Open Door”; Hsu be Hung, 


“Sky Horse”; Van Gogh, “Drawbridge.” 


Tiline 








ill Life 
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with the patron’s name, address, and 
date due, typed on a 3 by 5 inch card, 
so that the charge sheet can be lo- 
cated. 

If the library has a collection of 
small prints, one may wish to have 
large manila envelopes or some type 
of carrying case to protect the pic- 
tures. Generally, this would be too 
costly for large pictures, which could 
be wrapped, if necessary, in heavy 
brown wrapping paper. However, 
some inventive member of the staff 
may be able to devise an ingenious 
carrying case. 

Since art materials vary consider- 
ably from library to library there are 
no set circulation procedures. The 
best methods are those which are ex- 
pedient for the individual library. 

Housing a small art collection con- 
stitutes more of a problem. If one 
starts with a few prints, some of those 
not in circulation could be advan- 
tageously displayed in the library 
and the remainder stacked in a back 
room. However, as the collection 
grows, it will be necessary to have a 
permanent storage arrangement. 
Small prints mounted on heavy card- 
board could be stored in large vertical 
file cabinets. For large mounted 
prints one would need a place where 
pictures could be filed upright. Since 
equipment companies do not have a 
standard line of picture cabinets, 
these would have to be specially 
constructed. The most inexpensive 
form of storage to construct would be 
open wooden partitions similar to the 
ones in which paintings are stored in 
art studios. These would also allow 
room for pictures with frames. The 
Illinois State Library, which has 
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prints mounted on cardboard, has 
both vertical files and specially con- 
structed wood cabinets, 44 inches 
high, with partitions every 10 inches 
to hold the pictures upright, and clos- 
ing doors to help keep the prints 
clean. 

In addition to art reproductions, 
the librarian will want to include in 
the book collection a few basic art 
histories and some of the beautifully 
illustrated new art books which are 
written especially for the layman. We 
suggest that he consider basic art 
histories such as Cheney’s A New 
World History of Art and The Story 
of Modern Art, Craven’s Rainbow 
Book of Art, and the Jansons’ Picture 
History of Painting. The Skira pub- 
lishers feature the exquisite Taste of 
Our Time series, treating individual 
artists such as Gauguin and Van 
Gogh. New books on American art are 
Eliot’s Three Hundred Years of 
American Painting and Bauer’s 
American Art. Magazines such as Art 
News and Arts, although somewhat 
technical, are important for current 
trends. The librarian will also want to 
consider basic reference tools, e.g., 
Monro’s Indexes to Reproductions of 
European and American Painting, 
Mallett’s Index of Artists, and 
Crown’s Encyclopedia of Painting, 
edited by Bernard S. Meyers. 
In addition to this type of material, 
the librarian may want to start his 
own file of artists’ biographies, clipped 
from magazines and newspapers, to 
assist his patrons in preparing pro- 
grams on individual artists and pic- 
tures. 

Although we have limited our dis- 
cussion to art prints, the librarian, if 
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he does not have a file of clippings 
and pictures, may wish to inaugurate 
one and include visual aids such as 
maps, posters, and small mounted 
pictures. Carl Giganti’s “Pictures in 
a Small Library,” in the Wilson Li- 
brary Bulletin, November, 1940, is an 
excellent article on this subject. 
Never before has the public eye 
been so assailed by a clutter of the 
visual from the mass media, nor 
have they been so exposed to art in 
all its forms. What a challenge for a 
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librarian, in his own small way, to 
help give order to this chaos and ac- 
quaint his patrons with good art and 
the concepts and emotions it com- 
municates! Through a small picture 
collection he can help his patrons 
form their own artistic tastes and 
bring another dimension of color and 
enjoyment to their lives. The librar- 
ian himself may find working with 
pictures a stimulating experience that 
will add to his own knowledge of a 
dynamic field. 


SUGGESTED LIST OF BASIC PICTURES FOR AN ART 
COLLECTION IN A SMALL PUBLIC LIBRARY 


AMERICAN 
Benton Louisiana rice fields* 
Curry Wisconsin landscape* 
Davis Summer landscape* 
Feininger Church of the 
Minorites* 
Hartley Wild roses* 
Homer Northeaster* 
Hopper House by the 
railroad* 
Inness Autumn oaks 
Marin Maine islands* 
Moses Old oaken bucket* 
O’Keeffe Sunflower, 
New Mexico* 
Stuart George Washington 
Wood Young corn* 
DutTcH 
Gogh, van Sidewalk cafe at 
night* 
Hals Laughing cavalier 
Rembrandt Night watch 
Vermeer Young woman with 


water jug 


ENGLISH 


Constable Haywain 
Gainsborough Blue boy 


Hogarth Graham children 
FLEMISH 

Brueghel Hunters in the snow 

Rubens The painter’s sons 

Van der 

Weyden Portrait of a lady 

FRENCH 

Braque Violin and pipe* 

Cezanne Card players* 

Chardin Soap bubbles 

Corot Spring 

Degas Ballet dancer* 

Dufy Gladioli* 

Gauguin White horse* 

Matisse Young girl* 

Monet Field of poppies* 

Renoir On the terrace* 

Utrillo Maison Mimi* 

Viaminck Thatched cottage* 
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Beckman 
Durer 


Klee 


Botticelli 

Da Vinci 

Fra Angelico 
Michelangelo 
Modigliani 


Raphael 


GERMAN 
Black iris* 
Hands in the act of 
prayer 
Fish magic* 


ITALIAN 


Portrait of a youth 

Mona Lisa 

Annunciation 

Delphic sibyl 

Gypsy woman with 
baby* 

Sistine madonna 


Rivera 


Chagall 


El Greco 
Goya 


Picasso 
Velasquez 


MEXICAN 
Flower vender* 


RUSSIAN 


Evening enchant- 
ment* 


SPANISH 
View of Toledo 
Don Manuel Osorio 
de Zuniga 
Three musicians* 
Infanta Maria — 
Theresa 


* Represent late 19th and 20th centuries 





Pictures available from the Illinois State Library: (top, left to right) Degas, “Ballet 


Dancers”; Cezanne, 
(bottom) Picasso, “Little Shepherd”; 


Musician.” 


“Still Life with Pears”; 


Feininger, “Church of the Minorites”; 
Picasso, “Portrait of Madame Z”; Kanelba, “Little 








Art Loan Collection at 
Hayner Public Library 


HENRY J. BLASICK pone 
Librarian 


N JANUARY 15, 1958, the Hayner 
Public Library in Alton bor- 
rowed its first collection of art repro- 
ductions from the State Library. This 
collection, consisting of twenty prints, 
was received on an experimental loan 
basis. 
sufficient newspaper and 
radio publicity, the paintings were 
made available for general circula- 
tion; within a matter of days, the 
supply was exhausted and a request 
for more reproductions was quickly 
dispatched to the State Library. 

A news article, “Library Loan 
Paintings are Popular Items,” ap- 
peared in the Alton Evening Tele- 
graph, January 31, 1958. This story 
gave information as to types of art 
prints available, length of time prints 
could be used in the home or school, 
and the advantages of observing a 
painting in the home before the pur- 
chase of a more expensive reproduc- 
tion or an original. 

Patron reception of the new service 
was most gratifying and encouraging, 
and among the many comments re- 
ceived the following were heard most 
often: “Revolutionary service” — 
“Unusual service’—“A most helpful 
service.” 


The reproductions have been used 
at meetings of various types, and in 
schools and homes. For example, at 
the annual meeting of the Jennie D. 
Hayner Library Association twelve of 
the paintings were on display. The 
ladies in this group later borrowed 
many of the paintings for their homes. 
The favorites with these patrons were 
the works of the American artists 
Robert Wood and Leon Garland. 

Teachers in the local schools and 
in nearby communities used the 
paintings as a means of acquainting 
their students with the techniques of 
individual artists and of giving the 
students pointers for identifying an 
artist by his work. For example, the 
students found Van Gogh easy to 
identify because of the vivid coloring 


and the heavy lines. Responses of 
students to various paintings were 


interesting. No real criticism was 
evoked, but children had definite likes 
and dislikes. Many students found 


the impressionism of Kandinsky fun | 


to look at because of the color com- 


binations and the imaginative quality | 


of the work. 
It has been learned that school and 
meeting loans prompted some of the 
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individuals to come to the library on 
their own to borrow this material. 

The one criticism of the service 
which was voiced fairly often was the 
lack of a frame (for home use) for 
each picture. However, this criticism 
was allayed when it was explained 
that the collection was loaned on an 
experimental basis and that, if it was 
decided to institute the service as a 
permanent one, frames would be in- 
cluded. 

Each of the paintings is loaned for 
a two-week period with the privilege 
of renewal if there is no previous re- 
serve. 

In the library and at the circulation 
desk the staff was asked many ques- 
tions about the paintings. Pictures 
were loaned to any adult patron, two 
to a borrower. Exception was made 
for schools and groups—ten to twelve 
to a borrower. 

Art books, histories of art, encyclo- 
pedias, dictionaries of art, etc., were 
used in connection with the paintings. 
Discussion was stimulated and many 
books circulated together with the 
paintings to acquaint patrons with 
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the artists’ lives and other of their 
works. 

The problem of circulation was not 
really difficult. However, staff mem- 
bers at the circulation desk felt that 
a pocket, pasted on the back, would 
save time in charging out and re- 
turning the paintings. Without a 
pocket and card, it was necessary to 
make out a card and lightly pencil 
in the due date. The date then had 
to be erased when the painting was 
returned. 

Housing the temporary collection 
did prove to be somewhat of a prob- 
lem. For instance, the various sizes 
had to be separated so that patrons 
making selections could view them 
to advantage. Also, the absence of a 
rack sometimes caused the paintings 
to slip and slide. With a permanent 
collection this, of course, could be 
alleviated. 

No damage was experienced in 
housing or in circulation. In fact, 
patrons were especially co-operative 
in keeping the collection in top- 
notch condition. 

Because this service proved to be 
what our community needs and 
wants, it is planned to continue it. 
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025.4 
M588 


027.625 
M129 


052 
B711 


071 
$342 


121 
G812 


131.324 
B255s 


136.72 
$378 


137 
H174 


170 
K29 


232.9 
F382 


234.2 
7577 


269 
$662 


277.3 
081 


282.04 
G738 


296.1 
A1538 


299.7 
B261 


301 
B877 


Metcalfe, John 
Information indexing and subject cataloging 
McColvin, Lionel R. 
Public library services for children 
Bond, Richmond P. 
Studies in the early English periodical 
Schlesinger, Arthur M. 
Prelude to Independence: the newspaper war on 
Britain, 1764-1776 


PHILOSOPHY 


Greene, Theodore M. 
Moral, aesthetic, and religious insight 


Barker, Raymond C. 
The science of successful living 


Schreiber, Flora R. 
Your child’s speech: A practical guide for 
parents for the first five years 

Hall, Calvin S. 
Theories of personality 


Keller, Helen 
The open door 


RELIGION 


Ferre, Nels F. 

Christ and the Christian 
Tillich, Paul J. 

Dynamics of faith 
Smith, Timothy L. 

Revivalism and social reform 
Osborn, Ronald E. 

The spirit of American Christianity 
Graham, Dom A. 

Christian thought and action 


Goldin, Judah 
The living Talmud 


Barnett, H. 
Indian Shakers: a messianic cult of the Pacific 
Northwest 


SociaL SCIENCE 


Brown, Francis J. 
Sociology 
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Scarecrow, 1957 
Unesco, 1957 
Univ. of North 


Carolina Press, 1957 
Knopf, 1957 


Rutger Univ. Press, 
1957 
Dodd, 1957 


Putnam, 1957 


Wiley, 1957 


Doubleday, 1957 


Harper, 1958 

Harper, 1957 
Abingdon, 1957 
Harper, 1958 

Harcourt, 1958 

Univ. of Chicago Press, 


1955 


Southern Illinois Univ. 
Press, 1957 


Prentice, 1957 
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307.195 
US79 


323.1 
P825 


323.31 
MS15 


323.35 
M847 


323.354 
V653 


323.6 
R714 


327.62 
L566 


327.73 
Al77p 


327.73 
D296 


330 
K79 


330.1 
H323 


330.15 
K29 


331.22 
C319 


332.7 
$256f 


333.72 
C881 


United Nations 
Economic survey of Asia and the Far East 
Pope, Liston 
Kingdom beyond caste 
Meisel, James H. 
The myth of the ruling class, Gaetano Mosca 
and the “Elite” 
Morgan, Arthur Ernest 
The community of the future and the future of 
the community 
Vidich, Arthur J. 
Small town in mass society 
Roelofs, H. 
Tension of citizenship 
Lengyel, Emil 
Egypt’s role in world affairs 
Acheson, Dean G. 
Power and diplomacy 
DeConde, Alexander 
Isolation and security: Ideas and interests in 
twentieth-century American foreign policy 
Koivisto, William A. 
Principles and problems of modern economics 
Harrod, Roy F. 
International economics 
Kelso, Louis O. 
The capitalist manifesto 
Carroll, Phil 
Better wage incentives 
Saulnier, R. 
Federal lending and loan insurance 
Coyle, David Cushman 
Conservation: An American story of conflict 
and accomplishment 
Alexander, Robert J. 
Communism in Latin America 
Bergfeld, Albert J. 
Pricing for profit and growth 
Asher, Robert E. 
The United Nations and promotion of the 
general welfare 
Schwartz, Bernard 


The Supreme Court: Constitutional revolution 
in retrospect 
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International Documents 
Seryi ice, 1957 


Friendship, 1957 


Univ. of Michigan Press, 
1958 


Community Service, 
1957 


Princeton Univ. Press, 
1958 


Rinehart, 1957 


Public Affairs Press, 
1957 


Harvard Univ. Press, 
1958 


Duke Univ. Press, 1957 


Wiley, 1957 


Univ. of Chicago Press, 
1957 


Random, 1958 
McGraw, 1957 


Princeton Univ. Press, 
1958 


Rutgers Univ. Press, 
1957 


Rutgers Univ. Press, 
1957 
McGraw, 1957 


Brookings Institution, 
1957 


Ronald, 1957 
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G981 


362.2 
AS12 


364.9747 
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371.26 
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371.912 
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372.24 
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Gurney, Gene 
Five down and glory: a history of the American 
air ace 

American Psychiatric Association 
Current practices in mental hospital 
administration 

Danforth, Harold R. 
The D. A.’s man 


Meyer, Agnes E. 
Education for a new morality 
Fine, Benjamin 
How to be accepted by the college of your 
choice 
Noll, Victor H. 
Introduction to educational measurement 


Fortune Magazine 
Adventures in small business 


Ewing, Alexander W. 

Educational guidance and the deaf child 
Gardner, Dorothy E. 

The education of young children 


Association of American Colleges 
A guide to graduate study; programs leading to 
the Ph. D. degree 


Waggoner, Madeline S. 
The long haul west 


Harper, Howard V. 

Days and customs of all faiths 
LeMasters, E. 

Modern courtship and marriage 


Burton, Sir Richard ' 
More stories from the Arabian nights 


NATURAL SCIENCE 
Vergara, William C. 
Science in everyday things 
Davidson, Donald 
Decision making 
Asimov, Isaac 
Only a trillion 


Brown, J. 
High-talent manpower for science and industry 


Clason, Clyde B. 
Exploring the distant stars 
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Putnam, 1958 


The Association, 1957 


Crown, 1957 


Macmillan, 1957 


Channel, 1957 


Houghton, 1957 
McGraw, 1957 
Volta, 1957 
Philosophical, 1957 


The Association, 1957 


Putnem, 1958 


Fleet, 1957 


Macmillan, 1957 


Associated Booksellers 
1957 


Harper, 1958 


Stanford Univ. Press, 
1957 


Abelard, 1957 


Industrial Relations 
Section, Princeton 
Univ., 1957 


Putnam, 1958 
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616.12 
C951 


616.5 
$571 


616.89 
C826 


617.58 
$783 


618.97 
F792 


Scientific American Magazine 
The Universe 


Weizsacker, Carl F. 
The rise of modern physics 
Dugas, Rene 
History of mechanics 
Michels, Walter C. 
Electrical measurements and their applications 
Scientific American Magazine 
New chemistry 


Benedict, Manson 
Nuclear chemical engineering 
Scientific American Magazine 
The planet earth 
O’Kane, Walter C. 
Beyond the cabin door 
Rush, Joseph H. 
The dawn of life 
Belvianes, Marcel 
Exotic plants of the world 
Platt, Rutherford H. 
Woods of time 
Cook, J. G. 
Virus in the cell 
Clifton, Charles E. 
Introduction to bacterial physiology 


Scott, John P. 
Animal behavior 


. 


APPLIED SCIENCE 


Robinson, G. C. 
Adventures in medical education 


Crossfield, Henry C. 

Living with all your heart in health and disease 
Siemens, Hermann W. 

General diagnosis and therapy of skin diseases 
Corsini, Raymond J. 

Methods of group psychotherapy 
Stamm, Temple T. 

Foot troubles 


Fox, Joseph 
The chronically ill 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


Simon, 1957 


Braziller, 1957 


Central Book Co., 1957 


Van Nostrand, 1957 


Simon, 1957 


McGraw, 1957 


Simon, 1957 


Richard R. Smith, 1957 


Hanover, 1957 


Hanover, 1955 


Dodd, 1957 


Dial, 1957 


McGraw, 1957 


Univ. of Chicago Press, 
1958 


Harvard Univ. Press, 
1957 


Twayne, 1957 

Univ. of Chicago Press, 
1958 

McGraw, 1957 


Philosophical, 1957 


Philosophical, 1957 
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636.1 
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629.1388 
W884 


631.3 
$877m 


631.8 
B347 


635.9 
$121 


636.1 
W641 


636.78 
K16 


641.69 
G675 


649.1 
W776 


658.31 
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658.807 
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659.157 
C264 


709.43 
N532g 


720.952 
C331 


720.973 
G984 


726.41 
J43 


738.03 
M278 


Dreher, Carl 
Automation: What it is, how it works, who can 
use it 
Mayer, Martin 
Hi-Fi 
Allen, Richard S. 
Covered bridges of the Northeast 
Woodbury, David O. 
Around the world in 90 minutes; the fabulous 
true story of the man-made moons 
Stone, Archie A. 
Machines for power farming 
Baum, Emanuel L. 
Economic and technical analysis of fertilizer in- 
novations and resource use 
Sackville-West, Victoria M. 
A joy of gardening 
Widmer, Jack 
A practical guide for horse owners 
Kantor, MacKinlay 
Lobo 
Gorton, Audre Y. 
Venison book 
Winnicott, Donald W. 
Mother and child 
Cantor, Nathaniel 
The learning process for managers 
Cheskin, Louis 
How to predict what people will buy 
Carboni, Erberto 
Exhibitions and displays 


FINE ARTS AND AMUSEMENTS 


New York Museum of Modern Art 
German art of the 20th century 


Carver, Norman F. 
Form and space in Japanese architecture 
Gutheim, Frederick A. 
One hundred years of architecture in America, 
1857-1957 
Jeanneret-Gris, Charles E. 
The chapel at Ronchamp 
Mankowitz, Wolf 
Concise encyclopedia of English pottery and 
porcelain 
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Norton, 1957 


Random, 1958 


Stephen Greene, 1957 


Harcourt, 1958 


Wiley, 1957 


Iowa State College 
Press, 1957 


Harper, 1958 

Scribner, 1957 

World, 1957 

Stephen Greene Press, 
1957 

Basic Books, 1957 

Harper, 1958 


Liveright, 1957 


Silvana, 1957 


The Museum, 1957 


Tuttle, 1955 


Reinhold, 1957 


Hawthorn, 1957 
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741.26 
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741.4 
T136 


741.5 
B912 
741.5 
H713 
744.4 
K19 


745.43 
M184 


750.92 
T618c 
751.45 
F236 
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G541 
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K96 
759.7 
C433L 
759.915 
$469 
770 
C7117a 


780.072 
K81 


780.94 
H334 


780.973 
G554 


783.3 
H236L 


784.8 
A883 


790 
W728 


791.4 
G243 


792.2 
C132 





Ch’eng-wu, Fei 
Brush drawing in the Chinese manner 
Takahashi, Sohei 
Oriental art motifs: a sketchbook for artists and 
connoisseurs 
Brustlein, Daniel 
Alain’s steeplechase 
Hofmann, Werner 
Caricature: from Leonardo to Picasso 
Katz, Hyman H. 
Handbook of layout and dimension for produc- 
tion 
Maeda, Taiji 
Japanese decorative design 
Cecchi, Dario 
Titian 
Farnsworth, Jerry 
Learning to paint in oil 
Glackens, Ira 
William Glackens and the Ashcan group 


Kuhn, Charles L. 
German expressionism and abstract art 


Lassaigne, Jacques 

Marc Chagall 
Seltz, Peter 

German expressionist painting 
Sussman, Aaron 

The amateur photographer’s handbook 
Kolodin, Irving 

The composer as listener 
Hartog, Howard 

European music in the twentieth century 
Gleason, Ralph J. 


Jam session 
Larsen, Jens P. 
Handel’s Messiah 
Attaway, William 
Calypso song book 
Williams, Wayne R. 
Recreation places 
Garry, Ralph J. 
Television for children 
Cahn, William 
The laugh makers: a pictorial history of Ameri- 
can comedians 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


Studio, 1957 


Tuttle, 1957 


Simon, 1957 
Crown, 1957 


MacMillan, 1957 


Tuttle, 1958 

Farrar, 1958 
Watson, 1957 
Crown, 1957 
Harvard Univ. Press, 
1957 


Draeger Freres, 1957 


Univ. of California 
Press, 1957 | 





Crowell, 1958 
Horizon, 1958 : 
Praeger, 1958 | 

! 
Putnam, 1958 
$ 
Norton, 1957 


McGraw, 1957 


Boston Univ. School of | 
Education, 1957 


Reinhold, 1958 | 
Putnam, 1957 | 
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793.7 
H453 


796.54 
R363 


801 
L933 


808.5 
H452 


813 
M531zS 


814 
T469 


817 


Hedges, Sidney G. 

Games for the not-so-young 
Reimann, Lewis C. 

The successful camp 


LITERATURE 


Lucas, Frank L. 
Literature and psychology 
Hedde, Wilhelmina G. 
New American speech 
Stern, Milton R. 
The fine hammered steel of Herman Melville 
Thompson, Dorothy 
The courage to be happy 
Smith, Elinor G. 
The complete book of absolutely perfect baby 
and child care 
Smith, Edmund W. 
A treasury of the Maine woods 
Blake, William 
The complete writings of William Blake 
King, Roma A. 
The bow and the lyre: The art of Robert 
Browning 
Watt, Ian 
The rise of the novel: studies in Defoe, Rich- 
ardson and Fielding 
Fleming, Peter 
My aunt’s rhinoceros 
Fowlie, Wallace 
A guide to contemporary French literature 


TRAVEL 
Bestic, A. A. 
Kicking canvas 
Boyd, Andrew 
An atlas of world affairs 


Rand McNally & Co. 
Atlas of world history 
Willey, Gordon R. 
Method and theory in American archaeology 


Beyle, Marie H. 
Stendahl, a Roman journal 
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Philosophical, 1957 


Univ. of Michigan Press, 
1958 


Univ. of Michigan Press, 
1957 

Lippincott, 1957 

Univ. of Illinois Press, 
1957 

Houghton, 1957 


Harcourt, 1957 


Fell, 1957 


Random, 1957 


Univ. of Michigan Press, 
1957 


Univ. of California 
Press, 1957 


Simon, 1956 


Meridian Books, 1957 


Dutton, 1957 

Praeger, 1957 

Rand McNally, 1957 
Univ. of Chicago Press, 


1958 
Orion, 1957 
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914.6 
T761 


914.7 
T662r 


914.95 
1477 


915.7 
K34s 


917.3 
L616 


917.3 
M649 


917.5 
F628 


917.633 
R183 


917.69 
M821 


917.8 
F219 


918.3 
B786 


920.042 
$623 


921 
B118p 


921 
B478s 


921 
D886m2 


921 
F699n 


921 
G6968g 


921 
H217p 


921 
H739}j 


Tracy, Honor 
Silk hats and no breakfast 


Tompkins, Stuart R. 


The Russian intelligentsia 


Lee, Clarence P. 


Athenian adventure, with alarums and ex- 


cursions 


Kennan, George F. 


Siberia and the exile system 


Lerner, Max 


America as a civilization 


Miller, Perry 
Errand into the wilderness 


Floan, Howard R. 


The South in Northern eyes: 1831-1861 


Ramsey, Carolyn 


Cajuns on the bayous 


Moore, Arthur K. 


The frontier mind 


Bell, John R. 


Journal of Captain John R. Bell 


Bowers, Claude G. 


Chile through embassy windows: 1939-1953 


BIOGRAPHY 


Sitwell, Edith 


English eccentrics 


Pirro, Andre 


J. S. Bach 


Smith, Elbert B. 


Magnificent Missourian: 
Hart Benton 


Maurois, Andre 
The Titans: a three-generation biography of 


the Dumas 


Nevins, Allan 


the life of Thomas 


Ford: expansion and challenge, 1915-1933 


Grodinsky, Julius 


Jay Gould: his business career, 1867-1892 


Hamilton, Alexander 


The mind of Alexander Hamilton 


Jahns, Pat 


The frontier world of Doc Holliday 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


Random, 1957 
Univ. of Oklahoma 


Press, 1957 
Knopf, 1957 


Univ. of Chicago Press, 
1958 

Simon, 1957 

Belknap, 1957 

Univ. of Texas Press, 
1958 

Hastings, 1957 

Univ. of Kentucky 
Press, 1957 

A. H. Clark, 1957 


Simon, 1958 


Vanguard, 1957 


Orion, 1957 


Lippincott, 1957 


Harper, 1957 


Scribner, 1957 

Univ. of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1957 

Harper, 1958 


Hastings, 1957 
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Ji3g 
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J89j 
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K77at 
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L1919g 
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M1234m 
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M9873 
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R476g 
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R961w 
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V2464a2 
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940.5347 
D147 


940.5401 
H636 


940.545 
W739 


940.5481 
K64 


940.5486 
H178 


942 
C5637 


Gerhart, Eugene C. 
America’s advocate; Robert H. Jackson 


Joyce, Stanislaus 
My brother’s keeper 


Atkins, John A. 
Arthur Koestler 


Giblo, Helen 
Footlights, fistfights and femmes 


McCarthy, Mary E. 
Meet Kitty 
Miller, Max 
Shinny on your own side and other memories 
of growing up 
Musmanno, Michael A. 
Verdict! 
Gross, Felix 
Rhodes of Africa 
Wood, Alan 
Bertrand Russell: the passionate skeptic 
Stover, Clara 
The life of Russell Stover: an American success 
story 
Van Druten, John 
The widening circle 
Ferguson, Charles 
Naked to mine enemies: the life of Cardinal 
Wolsey 
Scientific American Magazine 
Lives in science 


HISTORY 


Dallin, Alexander 
German rule in Russia, 1941-1945 
Higgins, Trumbull 
Winston Churchill and the second front, 1940- 
1943 
Willoughby, Malcolm 
The U. S. Coast Guard in World War II 
Klein, Gerda 
All but my life 
Hall, Roger 
You’re stepping on my cloak and dagger 
Churchill, Winston S. 
The great Democracies—vol. 4 (A history of 
the English-speaking peoples) 


Bobbs, 1958 


Viking, 1958 


Roy, 1957 


Vantage, 1957 


Crowell, 1957 


Doubleday, 1958 


Doubleday, 1958 


Praeger, 1957 


Simon, 1957 


Random, 1957 


Scribner, 1957 


Little, 1958 


Simon, 1957 


St. Martin’s, 1957 


Oxford, 1957 
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U.S. Naval Institute 


1957 


Hill & Wang, 1957 


Norton, 1957 


Dodd, 1958 
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943.087 Speier, Hans Row, Peterson, 1957 
$755 West German leadership and foreign policy 
946.9 Trend, John Praeger, 1957 
T794 Portugal 
956.95 Glubb, Sir John B. Harper, 1957 
G567 A soldier with the Arabs 
968 Robertson, Hector M. Duke Univ. Press, 1957 
R649 South Africa; economic and political aspects 
970.1 Golden, Gertrude M. Naylor, 1957 
G618 American Indian then and now 
970.67 Norbeck, Oscar E. Association, 1958 
N822 Book of Indian life crafts 
973.084 Butterfield, Roger Simon, 1957 
B988s The American past: a history of the United 
States from Concord to the nuclear age 
973.73 Henderson, George F. Univ. of Chicago Press, 
H496 The Civil War: a soldier’s view 1958 


Films for Libraries 


GRACE MURRAY 
Readers’ and Film Consultant 


The following films are suggested for their usefulness in acquainting 
library patrons, young and old, with the resources of a library, how to use 
the library, and the benefits of good library service. All of these films are 
available from the Illinois State Library. 





: 


LIBRARIES, BOOKS, AND READING 
BETTER READING 13 min sd b/w jh-sh-ad 
Story of an intelligent high school boy whose work suffers from his slow reading habits. 
Portrays methods reading clinic uses to help him increase his reading speed and under- 3 
standing and to enlarge his vocabulary. 


THE BOOK 18 min sd b/w jh-sh 
Swedish film shows many talents and techniques that combine to produce a book. 
The author’s conception, research, and writing; his conferences with publishers; the 
editing, printing, binding, distribution, and sale of the book. 








ARIES 


57 


1957 


S$ are 
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BOOKS AND PEOPLE 14 min sd color c-ad 
State library service in Alabama. 


BOOKS FOR ALL 29 min sd color c-ad 
Shows the excellent library service made possible in an integrated library system as 
exemplified by a county library in New York State. 


BOOKWARD Ho! 11 min sd color jh-sh-c 
How bookmobile transports books to county schools; shows personal selection by pupils. 


CARPET UNDER EVERY CLASSROOM 17 min sd b/w jh-sh-c-ad 
Shows how good library service aids teachers, students, and administrative staff of 
a high school. 


CHOOSING BOOKS TO READ 10 min sd b/w sh 
Depicts the proper selection of books for a particular course of study or interest. 


DECISION AT LAUREL FALLS 28 min sd b/w c-ad 
A druggist becoming involved in the betterment of his community finds that govern- 
ment can be a complicated business. How should the people’s money be spent—for 
a new sewage plant, or for a new local library. 


DISCOVERING THE LIBRARY 11 min sd b/w el-jh-c 
Shows small boy visiting library and the favorable impression made upon him. Card 
catalog, special booklists, and story telling period shown. 

HISTORY OF WRITING 28 min sd b/w je 
Presents chronological history of writing. Shows evolution of writing from pictures, 
signs, and sound symbols. Gives importance of Phoenician, Greek, and Roman con- 
tributions to present alphabet. 


HOW TO READ A BOOK 10 min sd b/w jh sh 
One high school student aids another in getting information from a book. Brings out 
importance of definite system of reading. 

HOW TO STUDY 10 min sd b/w jh-sh 


Shows preparation of a civics report. Four types of reading (scanning, rapid reading, 
careful slow reading, and re-reading) shown. 


HOW TO USE A FLANNELGRAPH 20 min sd color c-ad 
Actual demonstration by teacher before a group of children using the flannelgraph to 
tell a story. 


IMPRESSIONABLE YEARS 30 min sd b/w jh-c 
Portrays an impressionable girl’s first experience in children’s room of New York Public 
Library. Shows appreciation that may be developed in children through reading. 


IMPROVE YOUR READING 10 min sd b/w jh-sh-c 
Presents some common reading deficiencies—narrow perception span, rapid careless 
reading, slow reading—and indicates the remedies for each. 

It’s ALL YOURS 11 min sd b/w jh-sh 
Has as its aim the inspiration of young people to accomplish ts by reading, indi- 
cating one may read for fun or with definite purpose. 





It’s FUN TO READ A BOOK 11 min sd b/w jh-sh 
Explains what books offer to the individual—how to obtain and care for them. 
KEYS TO THE LIBRARY 14 min sd b/w c-ad 


Covers points usually stressed in library orientation. (Dewey decimal, open stack 
policy, card catalog, reader’s guide, etc.) 
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KNOW YOUR LIBRARY 10 min sd b/w jh 
Teen-age girl receives basic instruction from school librarian on how to use a library, 


LET’S BE GOOD CITIZENS AT THE LIBRARY 10 min sd b/w p 
Tommy and Richard learn that books are good friends, and that it pays to take care 
of them and be good citizens of the library. 


THE LIBRARIAN 10 min sd b/w c-ad 
The history of the library from the earliest times, showing its importance as a part of 
history; followed by scenes of work in a library. Woven into the film is the subject of 
recruitment as the librarian explains her work. 


LIBRARY: A FAMILY AFFAIR 21 min sd b/w c-ad 
Shows how every member of the family may benefit from the use of the public library, 


LIBRARY ADVENTURE 13 min sd b/w el-jh 
Two children find out how to use the card catalog and the other services of the chil- 
dren’s room at the library. 


LIBRARY ORGANIZATION 10 min sd b/w jh-ad 
Shows how one patron wanders aimlessly while another uses the card catalog efficiently 
and locates a book quickly. 


THE LIBRARY STORY 15 min sd b/w jh-sh 
Portrays the ways in which a modem public library serves a community—the service 
to adults, young people, children, the blind, and people with special interests such 
as music. 


LOVE OF BOOKS 11 min sd b/w jh-sh-c-ad 
An excellent presentation of book making in England through the printing, collation, 
binding, and distribution of the final product. 


MAN AWARE 15 min sd b/w c-ad 
Using both cartoon and live action technique, this film stresses the need to be aware 
of changing conditions today and shows how by extension of its services a library can 
serve the many business, educational, and recreational needs of the community. 


MAGIC NUMBER 24 min sd b/w c-ad 
A film about the Library Services Act, Public Law 597—the “magic number.” The 
device of a community meeting is used to bring out the provisions and potentialities of 
the Act. The new ALA standards are discussed with particular reference to Illinois; 
methods of co-operating for expanded library service in a library system are explained 
by a representative of the State Library speaking to the group. 


NEW CHAPTERS 14 min sd color jh-c 
Shows the role a public library can play as a workshop, lecture hall, and resource 
center for the community. 


SMALL TOWN LIBRARY 10 min sd b/w c-ad 
Explains the benefits and shows some operations of the public library in a small town. 


THE THIRD CARD 20 min sd b/w c-ad 
Shows the operation of a county library that furnishes audio-visual materials as well 
as books to patrons. 


TO BE A LIBRARIAN 28 min sd b/w jh-sh-c-ad 
This presents the work, qualifications, characteristics, and satisfactions of a librarian. 
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WE DISCOVER THE DICTIONARY 10 min sd b/w jh-c 
Illustrates information students can obtain from dictionaries. Points out use of guide 
words, how to find the spelling of words and definitions, how to read diacritical marks, 
and the fact that there are many kinds of dictionaries. 


WINGED BEQUEST 22 min sd color ad 
Demonstrates the work of Cleveland Public Library in bringing service to shut-ins, 
hospitals, institutions, and homes. 


FOR THE STORY HOUR 


The films below are highly recommended for use in children’s programs, 
either in the library or at home. 


ANDY AND THE LION 10 min sd color p-el-ad 
Based on James Daugherty’s picture book. Little Andy removed a thorn from the 
lion’s paw and earned undying gratitude. 


THE CAMEL THAT TOOK A WALK 10 min sd color p-el-ad 
Suspense story about what didn’t happen to a camel taking his morning walk in the 
jungle. From the book by Jack Tworkov and Roger Duvoisin. 


CIRCUS BABY 5 min sd color p-el-ad 
Maud and Miska Petersham’s story about a circus elephant’s futile effort to teach her 
baby some manners. 


GEORGIE 6 min sd b/w p-el-ad 
Robert Bright’s story about the friendly little ghost whose departure from the home 
he has haunted brings upsetting results to the occupants. 


GOLDILOCKS AND THE THREE BEARS 11 min sd color p 
Starring three real bears, this much-loved children’s story is retold in a presentation 
which remains faithful to the incidents and characteristics of the original tale. 


HERCULES 11 min sd color p-el-ad 
The little fire engine of pre-motor days “came to the rescue” when the new-fangled 
engines got stuck. Based on the book by Hardie Gramatky. 


JENNY’S BIRTHDAY 6 min sd color p-el-ad 
From Esther Averill’s book is taken this story of the frolics of the shy black cat named 
Jenny Linski and her friends of the Cat Club. 


LENTIL 10 min sd b/w p-el-ad 
Story from Robert McCloskey’s book about Lentil, the boy who saved the day by 
playing his harmonica when the local band was unable to play in honor of a visiting 
dignitary. 

THE LITTLE RED HEN 11 min sd color p 
The film retells the famous fable in a charming combination of art and live action. 


THE LITTLE RED LIGHTHOUSE 9 min sd b/w p-el-ad 
Hildegard Swift’s book about the little red lighthouse whose existence was threatened 
by the building of the George Washington Bridge. 


MAKE WAY FOR DUCKLINGS 11 min. sd b/w p-el-ad 
This family of ducklings had to move, and who should help them but the traffic 
policeman who stopped the traffic to let them cross the street. From Robert Mc- 
Closkey’s book. 
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MIKE MULLIGAN AND HIS STEAM SHOVEL 11 min sd b/w p-el-ad 
Mike Mulligan’s old fashioned steam shovel proves its worth by digging the foundation 
for the new town hall and is assured of a place by becoming the furnace for the 
building. From the book by Virginia Lee Burton. 


MILLIONS OF CATS 10 min sd b/w p-el-ad 
An old man went out to adopt one cat for his wife and brought home “millions and 
billions and trillions” of cats. From the book by Wanda Gag. 


THE RED CARPET 9 min sd color p-el-ad 
Based on Rex Parkin’s delightful book about the Red Carpet that rolled from the 
Hotel Bellvue through the town to greet a visiting dignitary. 


STONE SOUP 11 min sd color p-el-ad 
Marcia Brown’s traditional tale of the three soldiers who wangle a good meal from 
some villagers by pretending to make stone soup. 


STORY ABOUT PING 9 min sd color p-el-ad 
From picture book of Marjorie Flack and Kurt Wiese. Adventures of a duck on the 
Yangtze River. 

THE THREE LITTLE PIGS 11 min sd color p 


The elements of the original story are enhanced by the use of real animals. 


THE UGLY DUCKLING 11 min sd color p 
The famous Hans Christian Andersen Story is retold in authentic charming style. 
Filmed in Europe, it has beautiful settings. 





STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY ANNOUNCES 
FREE PUBLICATION 


Illinois History, the Illinois State Historical Society’s magazine for 
young people, will become a free publication for Illinois schools and 
libraries beginning with the October issue. State Historian Clyde C. 
Walton disclosed that this announcement will be made in the October 
issue of the magazine. The change reflects the Society’s wish to make 
Illinois History available to as many Illinois students as possible. 


A letter has been mailed to all current subscribers explaining the 
new policy. Schools and public libraries will receive as many copies of 
the magazine as they request. Individual subscribers who are not asso- 
ciated professionally with schools or libraries will continue to be charged 
$1.25 per year. 


Address inquiries to: Director, Illinois History, Ulinois State His- 
torical Library, Centennial Building, Springfield. 
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NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK 








National Library Week in Illinois 


MRS. MIRIAM H. JOHNSON 
Librarian, Batavia Public Library 
Chairman, Librarians’ Committee, National Library Week and 
President, Illinois Library Association 


— was published a few years 
ago with the title, J Never 
Thought We'd Make It! This was 
the story of a family of Irish im- 
migrants, poor in worldly goods but 
rich in qualities of character. Though 
the going was rough and the out- 
come seemed doubtful at many times, 
each member of the family made a 
successful life for himself. 

It would not be an exaggeration to 
say there were times in the early 
stages of planning for Illinois’ first 
observance of National Library Week 
that this book title seemed pecu- 
liarly appropriate to the business at 
hand. And yet, with the constant 
flood of encouraging material from 
National Library Week headquarters 
and from the American Library As- 
sociation, it really seemed that not 
“to make it” would be unthinkable. 

Illinois did make it! Ample proof 
is offered by a voluminous file of 
correspondence, reports, and news- 


paper clippings, all attesting to the 
fact that National Library Week was 
not merely just observed but was 
observed with imagination and fan- 
fare. 

For the most effective results, Chi- 
cago and “downstate” Illinois were 
organized separately. Chicago had a 
glorious Week with outstanding news- 
paper, radio, and TV publicity and 
unusual library programs and dis- 
plays. 

Downstate Illinois had two fine 
committees at work to make the Week 
a success: a Citizens’ Committee and 
a Librarians’ Committee, each com- 
plementing the other. With very little 
actual directive, members of the Citi- 
zens’ Committee worked individually 
in their respective fields while mem- 
bers of the Librarians’ Committee 
worked in their areas, encouraging 
other librarians in planning and 
catrying out worthwhile observances. 

The Illinois State Library co-op- 
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erated fully in promoting and pub- 
licizing the Week. The University of 
Illinois Library School added to the 
impact of the Week with a television 
show, “To Be a Librarian,” on which 
an Illinois Library Association com- 
mittee gave assistance. The [Illinois 
Library Association gave, in addition 
to lip service, adequate financial 


backing. Financial help was also 
given by two business firms. 

It is safe to say the entire state 
heard the National Library Week tid- 
ings proclaimed. New library bor- 
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rowers, increased use of books and 
library materials, and a new interest 
in librarians have since been in evi- 
dence throughout the state. 

One woman walking out of he 
local library during National Library 
Week was heard to say, “I think it’s 
just wonderful how everyone is talk- 
ing about National Library Week! 
Why, I even heard Ed Murrow men- 
tion it last night on television!” For, 
as a certain old-timer in radio and 
TV would say, “Everybody got into 
the act!” 
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A New Chapter in Interlibrary 
Relations 


O. FRITIOF ANDER 
Professor of History, Augustana College, Rock Island 


NATIONAL Library Week has 

been observed for the first time 
in the United States, and librarians 
are evaluating results in the weeks 
that follow. The amount of publicity 
secured for librarians on a national 
scale over radio, television, and 
through national journals probably 
exceeded the fondest expectations of 
those who drafted plans for the 
event, but far more satisfactory and 
meaningful was the interest in and 
enthusiasm displayed for the idea of 
a National Library Week by local 
newspapers and local radio and tele- 
vision stations as a manifestation of 
the deep appreciation of the public 
for the services of our libraries. 


In the Quad-City area, National 
Library Week had particularly sig- 
nificant results, which deserve the at- 
tention of professional librarians. 
These results might even be regarded 
as unique in the history of our li- 
braries. It inspired a close co-opera- 
tion of all the public libraries in the 
Quad-City area, a special library, 
and three college libraries, under the 
leadership of Lucien White, head li- 
brarian of Augustana College, Rock 
Island, Illinois. It was a co-opera- 
tion which conquered such bound- 


aries as city limits, state boundaries, 
natural boundaries (the Mississippi 
River), religious divisions, special in- 
terests, and differences in clientele. 
The Quad-City area is‘ fortunate to 
have such farsighted leaders in the 
service of libraries as Kay Devereaux 
(Moline Public), Anne Benner (Rock 
Island Public), Mildred Schulz (East 
Moline Public), Lucien White (Au- 
gustana College), Benedict Zobrist 
(Rock Island Arsenal), Father Mork 
(St. Ambrose College), Harold Gold- 
stein (Davenport Public), Sister 
Marita (Marycrest), and George 
Gardner (Scott County: Public). 
These librarians had proceeded on 
their own initiative and independently 
of one another to draft plans for a 
National Library Week, expecting in- 
structions or forms of guidance to 
arrive from the national headquarters 
which would aid in preparing the final 
blueprints. Like other librarians, they 
were well informed of general plans, 
but as the time approached they grew 
fearful of realizing any great hopes of 
utilizing National Library Week as a 
means of gaining greater public ap- 
preciation. One of the local librarians 
expressed serious doubts as to the 
value of National Library Week in 
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advancing the interests of his library, 
and an opinion was also expressed 
that the Week had a distinctly “com- 
mercial” aspect which seemed to rep- 
resent a great promotional effort on 
the part of publishers. This aspect 
made it impossible for government 
libraries to enter into the Week with 
any Official sanction. 

In the final analysis the degree of 
success of National Library Week de- 
pended less upon state or national 
leadership and more upon a desire to 
succeed on a local basis. The librar- 
ians of the Quad-City area are dedi- 
cated men and women of unusual 
abilities and qualities for leadership. 
One day in February the local head 
librarians of Rock Island, Moline, and 
East Moline, and the librarians of the 
Rock Island Arsenal Library and of 
Augustana College met at a luncheon 
to discuss plans for the Week. The 
suggestion to form citizens’ commit- 
tees was discarded in favor of a plan 
for a single planning committee con- 
sisting of the heads of local libraries 
and a trustee from each library. Dr. 
Lucien White was chosen as chairman 
of the committee, and a time was set 
for a second meeting to be held under 
the auspices of the Augustana College 
Library. Davenport librarians were 
invited to join with the committee, 
and they enthusiastically accepted. 


A general plan was adopted and 
each librarian was assigned a specific 
task upon which to make a report at 
the next meeting. The Quad-City area 
is fortunate in having an excellent 
press. The Davenport Times, the 
Davenport Democrat, the Rock Is- 
land Argus, the Moline Dispatch, and 
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the East Moline Herald seemed al- 
most to have rivaled one another in 
opening their pages to the libraries, 
One librarian reported that his library 
had received more publicity in a 
single week than it secured ordinarily 
in an entire year. It was this same 
librarian who had doubted the value 
of the Week in his earlier thinking and 
was actually prepared to report his 
skepticism to his Board of Trustees. 
He was not slow in amending his re- 
port, as he became certain that his li- 
brary had gained greatly in public 
favor. 

The Quad-Cities are served by 
thice radio and television stations, 
and their co-operation was success- 
fully solicited. The aims of National 
Library Week were stressed in many 
radio and TV programs, particularly 
those which lent themselves best to 
calling attention to the many varied 
services of our libraries. Augustana 
College featured National Library 
Week in one of its regular half-hour 
TV programs, when Lucien White was 
guest. He explained the purpose of 
National Library Week and showed 
films of the college library. The public 
showed such an interest in the pro- 
gram that loud praise reached both 
the TV station and the college. A 
guest at the Fort Armstrong Hotel 
called and asked if arrangements 
could be made to have the same pro- 
gram shown over Florida TV stations. 

During the Week, special exhibits 
were sponsored by the libraries in co- 
operation with many business houses. 
Invitations were extended to various 
clubs to visit the libraries and en- 
couragement was given to reading 
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clubs. The Rock Island Public Li- 
brary reported that 235 additional 
patrons had been won during the 
Week. Encouragement was given to 
students to start their own small per- 
sonal libraries through book sales in 
the local college libraries. 

But the most significant result 
came when the local librarians met 
at the Davenport Public Library to 
evaluate the results. They were unani- 
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mously enthusiastic in their apprais- 
als, but agreed that every effort 
should be made next year to secure a 
Presidential Proclamation for Na- 
tional Library Week. They decided 
also to create a permanent Quad-City 
Librarians’ Council to meet regularly 
to discuss common problems and in- 
terests and to prepare for a bigger and 
better National Library Week next 
year. 








Authors’ Night at Urbana Free 
Library 


MRS. EVA THAYER SHIVELY 


Librarian 


UR CONTRIBUTION to National Li- 

brary Week was an Authors’ 
Night, which we, with the local Crea- 
tive Writing Group of the American 
Association of University Women, 
held on Wednesday of that week. The 
affair was more or less impromptu; 
that is, we had planned it not long in 
advance. Our invitations to the au- 
thors were by phone or by word of 
mouth. 

Of course, the Creative Writing 
Group invited its own members, and 
two other groups were invited en 
masse. These were the local chapters 
of the National League of American 
Pen Women and of Theta Sigma Phi, 
an honorary journalistic fraternity on 
the campus of the University of IIli- 
nois. Other authors, not included in 
any of these organizations, were in- 
vited as they came to mind. The 
librarian of the English department 
of the university helped us in issuing 
invitations to other local authors. 

We did not confine our list of au- 
thors too narrowly. We included some 
who had no published books, but had 
stories in magazines. Both The New 
Yorker and The Saturday Evening 
Post were represented by the latter. 
There were two editors of weekly 


papers, three columnists, a few poets, 
and even a translator of a French 
play. 

The purpose of the event was to 
make the residents more conscious of 
the library and to impress upon them 
the value of the library and its con- 
tents. It was thought that having 
people come to their own library to 
meet authors who were also their 
neighbors would serve this end. 

There was no program, for our pur- 
pose was to give the authors and the 
public a chance to visit. One inter- 
ested little girl asked her parents 
hopefully if Mark Twain would be 
there. 

The Creative Writing Group and 
the Pen Women each had a table on 
which to display the work of their 
own members. In addition, the library 
had a display of books and magazine 
articles by local authors not included 
in either of these groups. In the chil- 
dren’s room was another table of 
books written for boys and girls. 
Among the authors represented were 
James Ayars, Rebecca Caudill, Nata- 
lia Belting, Larry Kettlecamp, Dave 
Malcolmson, and Margaret Bloom. 

In addition to the works by local 
authors we featured on another table 
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the periodical articles about National 
Library Week. 

The party was held in the lobby 
and the reading room of the library. 

As the guests arrived, they were 
greeted at the door and given name 
cards to wear so that they could be 
identified by everyone. 

We had flowers and plants around 
the rooms, and at the last minute we 
decided to have a punch table. Such 
were our preparations—the whole 
thing done via the telephone. 

We kept the circulation desk 
manned to take care of those who 
were not interested in authors, but 
had come to the library simply to 
return books and to get other ones. 
We heard no complaints. Patrons 
were tolerant of the confusion and 
the unusual noise and the fact that 
their favorite tables and chairs were 
put to strange uses. Others who may 
have wanted only another western 
stayed to visit. 
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The local papers were generous, 
both before and after the event. 
They published our plans and kept 
reporting as these plans progressed. 
Photographers were sent to the li- 
brary, and newspaper coverage con- 
tinued for the next day or two. 

Judging by the number of people 
present—both our invited guests and 
the townspeople—the delight people 
expressed in shaking hands with Dan 
Curley, Ruth Painter Randall, Gar- 
reta Busey, Rocco Fumento, Alma 
Routsong, and others, and the favor- 
able opinions and compliments that 
flowed that night and for several days 
following, our Authors’ Night was a 
success. We discovered, too, that the 
authors were glad to visit with each 
other. 

How much more library-minded 
anyone has become as a result we 
will never know, of course. We can 
only hope. 








John Robbins Circus at Kewanee 
Public Library 


ELEANOR A. BLANCHARD 


Librarian 


SPECIAL feature of National Li- 

brary Week, March 16-22, at 
Kewanee Public Library was the 
“John Robbins Miniature Three Ring 
Circus,” displayed through the cour- 
tesy of its owner, Robert Parkinson 
of Cambridge, Illinois. A circus fan as 
long as he can remember, Mr. Parkin- 
son has been following the lure of the 
big top ever since his father got him 
up at 4:00 a.m. as a tot of four or five 
to go down to the railroad to watch 
the circus train unload. 

Although everything about the cir- 
cus fascinates him, Mr. Parkinson has 
been particularly interested in models. 
He began construction of his first 
model about twenty years ago. Year 
by year he has added to it as he de- 
veloped new ideas and replaced worn- 
out parts until actually he has made 
several circuses. He can display his 
present circus three ways: as a thirty- 
car circus train, as a full circus pa- 
rade, or set up as a big top ready for 
performance. However it may be dis- 
played, there is everything complete 
to give the appearance of the real 
McCoy. There are 60 wagons, 30 cars 
in the train, 15 wild animal cages, 140 
horses complete with harness and 
mechanism for a parade, 250 minia- 


ture people, and 850 chairs for the 
grandstand, as well as less expensive 
bleachers. Four miniature trans- 
formers provide electric current for 
lighting the affair. The circus, con- 
sisting of some twenty thousand 
individual pieces, requires table space 
of twenty by six feet and sixteen to 
twenty hours’ time to set up. Authen- 
tic recordings of circus music provide 
a realistic background. In fact, the 
whole affair has an authentic air of 
realism, even to the small urchin at- 
tempting to sneak in free. Those who 
were fortunate enough to visit the 
circus on the afternoons or evenings 
when Mr. Parkinson himself was 
present to answer questions and elab- 
orate on the fascinations of the 
rapidly vanishing traveling circus, 
were caught in the web of his enthu- 
siasm as well as the magic of his 
model. The art room where the model 
circus was displayed was open to the 
public from 9:00 a.m. to 8:00 p.m. 
during the Week. 

A collector as well as a modd 
builder, Mr. Parkinson also provided 
clippings of circus ads for display. 
They date back to 1869 with most of 
them for performances in Kewanee or 
nearby towns. Visitors were almost as 
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much interested in these advertise- 
ments as in the circus itself. 

Mrs. Mary Webb, children’s librar- 
jan, made a very attractive circus 
bulletin board. With Mrs. Frances 
Olson of the adult department, she 
arranged near the model circus a dis- 
play of circus books for all ages. One 
evening we found two little girls, who 
had tired of milling with crowds 
around the circus table, comfortably 
seated in one corner of the room. 
They had several books from the dis- 
play table and the older child was 
reading aloud to her younger sister. 

The interest of the Kewanee com- 
munity in the model circus and the 
library is shown by the registration 
records, which reveal that 2,084 indi- 
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viduals visited the library to see the 
circus during the Week. Actually, a 
considerably larger number attended, 
for many didn’t register. Of those 
registering, 604 admitted they didn’t 
use the library. A hostess presided in 
the art room with the circus, with 
members of the staff, the Citizens’ 
Committee, and members of the 
Board of Directors or their wives 
serving as hostesses. In addition, a 
member of the staff served as hostess 
and guide for a tour of the library 
and explanation of back-scenes activi- 
ties with which the public seldom 
come in contact. The visitors showed 
the most interest in a demonstration 
of the microfilm reader and the 
microfilm edition of the local news- 
paper. 


John Robbins Miniature Three Ring Circus, exhibited at Kewanee Public Library, 
consists of some 20,000 pieces. 








A List of National Library Week 


Activities in Illinois 


PUBLICATIONS UNIT 
ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY 


ign FOLLOWING LIST is presented as a storehouse of ideas, which will be 
useful, it is hoped, in planning for the observance of National Library 
Week in 1959. The list is compiled from approximately three hundred news- 
paper clippings describing activities that took place during National Library 
Week in Illinois. Since newspaper accounts from all Illinois towns and cities 
were not available for review, the staff makes no claim of having compiled a 
complete summary. 

Many newspaper articles introduced National Library Week to the 
reader in a general manner. While such articles were necessary and im- 
portant, they did not give details of specific programs. This report, therefore, 
is not indicative of the volume of publicity that was produced to make the 
Week’s celebrations a success. 


Announcements of Committee Appointments 
Twelve libraries reported librarians’ and citizens’ appointments to both 
local and state committees. 


Banquets and Dinners 
One library reported a “Recognition Dinner” to honor local contributors 
to creative arts. Special guest was a writer and lecturer from England. 
One library reported an “Authors’ Night.” Co-hostesses were the Creative 
Writing Group of the American Association of University Women. 


Book Fairs 
A college library held its annual book fair during National Library 
Week. 


One public library presented a “1958 Travel Fair”; the library’s slogan 
for the week was, “Plan Your Vacation Now!” 


Book Reviews 
Two libraries reported programs featuring book reviews given by local 
celebrities. 
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Contests 
Four libraries reported essay contests. Themes for two of these contests 
were “The Book I Like Best” and “What the . . . Public Library 


Means To Me.” One library held its second annual creative writing 
contest during National Library Week. Reception nights were held 
for the winners, at which time they read their entries at a public 
meeting. 

One library held a quiz contest, sponsored by the local chapter of the 
DAR and the public library. Winners received free books. Some of 
the questions asked were (1) number of registered patrons at the 
library; (2) number of periodicals owned by the library; (3) number 
of books; etc. 

One library held a contest through which the owner of the oldest book 
won a prize. 


Discussions 
Three libraries invited the public to their Great Books discussion groups. 
One library held a forum on “How can reading be made to become an 
American habit?” 


Entertainment 
At a special evening program, one library invited an octet of instru- 
mentalists to play several selections. 


Exhibits 

Three libraries reported exhibits depicting history of the library. 

Two libraries displayed old editions collected from local citizens. 

Five libraries exhibited art work done by local artists. 

Special exhibits at various libraries included (1) new books from book 
dealers; (2) a model of the $45 million nuclear power station to be 
built near Chicago; (3) leather bound books from a book binder; (4) 
Illinois State Library bookmobile displayed at five libraries in south- 
ern Illinois; (5) private press books from the Lakeside Press. 

One library presented a suggested basic home library under the caption, 
“What $25 Will Buy.” 

Two libraries exhibited book displays in store windows and in schools. 


Films 
Several libraries presented special film programs to inform patrons about 
audio-visual services. 


Gifts to Library 
A local art guild presented twenty-one new books to a library. 
A local American Legion post presented the American flag to a library. 
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Historical Review 


Six newspapers printed full-length histories of the public libraries ip 
their towns. 


New Materials Purchased 
One library purchased and displayed one thousand new children’s books, 
One library inaugurated a new record lending library during National 
Library Week and another added six framed pictures to its loan 
collection. 
The opening of a recently remodeled second floor reading room was the 
highlight of the activities in one library. 


Open House 
Eighteen libraries reported holding open house. 


Overdue Fines Suspended 
Eleven libraries reported allowing patrons to return overdue books with- 


out charge. Time granted for this moratorium ranged from one day to 
one week. 


Personal Statements on Value of Reading 
Library patrons, editors, and librarians spoke publicly of libraries and 
books. Newspapers usually gave full coverage and liberal amounts 
of space. 


Proclamations 
In addition to Governor William G. Stratton’s proclamation of National 
Library Week, the mayors of many towns and cities issued proclama- 
tions in observance of the week. 


Radio and Television Programs 

Two libraries presented panel discussions on their local TV stations. 
One presented the program, “Notable Books of 1957—Books Worth 
Talking About.” The other gave a program, “Wake Up and Read,” 
on the monthly radio program of the Business and Professional 
Women’s Club. 

One library held a telecast program featuring the winner of their essay 
contest, “The Book I Liked Best.” 


Special Days 

A number of libraries reserved special days to promote specific services. 
Such themes included the following: Teens’ Day, Senior Citizens’ Day, 
Pre-teens’ Day, Youth Day, Children’s Day, Young Parents’ Day, 
Community Day, New Users’ Day, City and County Officials’ Day, 
Club Women’s Day, Businessmen’s Day, Family Day, Bonus Day 
(overdue books), Career Night, Great Books Service Night, Free 
Service Night, Free Film Service Night, and Teachers’ Night. 
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Special Drives 
A “Books for Korea” drive was sponsored by a junior college student 
council. 


Speeches 
Lectures and speeches by well known authors and other celebrities were 
given at nine libraries. Subjects of three talks were “Thanks to Books,” 
“Understanding Teenagers,” and “The Land of Anywhere.” 


Support from Outside Groups 
Several libraries reported receiving support from local civic organiza- 
tions in promoting National Library Week. Jaycees and churches 
were the groups mentioned most frequently. 


Visitors 
City council members in groups visited local public libraries as official 
delegations to stimulate interest in National Library Week. 





NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK 1959 
April 12 - 18 











ILLINOIS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 








Trustees’ Section Report 
Annual Conference 
November 8, 1957 


HE TRUSTEES’ Section of the IIli- 

nois Library Association met 
with the Public Library Section in a 
joint luncheon meeting at 12:30 p.m. 
on November 8, 1957, in the Century 
Room of the La Salle Hotel, Chicago. 
Mr. Charles E. Haggerty, Chairman, 
Public Library Section, presided. 

At this time the annual award of 
Distinguished Service Citation for 
Trustees was presented to Mr. Henry 
B. Terry, trustee of the Kewanee Pub- 
lic Library. 

The Jury for the Trustees’ Citation 
included three trustees, Stanley H. 
Perry (Aurora), chairman; Mrs. F. 
S. Sims (DeKalb); and Mrs. J. M. 
Maxwell (Highland Park); and three 
librarians, Mrs. Bernice W. Karraker 
(Dixon); Grace Gilman (Lincoln Li- 
brary, Springfield); and Lila Stone- 
metz (Fairfield). 

The speaker at the luncheon was 
Wilfred L. Morin, Library Extension 
Specialist, U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

After luncheon, the trustees ad- 


journed to the Madison Room for the 
annual business meeting. Acting 
chairman Franklin J. Kramer 
(Elgin), presided. 

The minutes of the meeting of 
October 19, 1956, at Peoria, were read 
and approved. 

Mr. Kramer reported that an in- 
vestigation had disclosed only three 
hundred trustees were paid up mem- 
bers of ILA. Some libraries automati- 
cally pay dues for all their trustees 
and this matter might be looked into 
by all. He also suggested increasing 
the number of executive board mem- 
bers from four to eight. 

A motion for this purpose was 
made by Leo R. Heffington (Mt. 
Vernon), and the motion seconded. 
However, during the discussion it was 
pointed out that according to the 
bylaws, notice of any change must be 
given at the first session of the annual 
meeting. Accordingly the motion was 
amended to read that the size be in- 
creased to eight, but that the four 
additional be selected to serve in an 
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advisory capacity and that the bylaws 
be amended at the next meeting. Mo- 
tion carried. 

The nominating committee, Leo 
Heffington (Mt. Vernon), chairman, 
reported the following slate of 
officers : 


For chairman, two years 
Franklin J. Kramer (Elgin) 


For vice-chairman, two years 
Mrs. Dwight W. Ridgley (De- 
catur) 


For members of the Executive 
Board, two years 
Richard J. Kraft (Venice) 
Henry B. Terry (Kewanee) 


For members of the Board, advi- 
sory capacity 
Oliver Tuegel (Carbondale) 
W. C. Stephens (Centralia) 
Franklin Elwood (Batavia) 
Mrs. Fred Scherer (Ottawa) 


A motion was made and seconded 
that the report be accepted and the 
secretary cast the ballot. Motion 
carried. 

Mr. Karl Bauer (Waukegan) re- 
ported on the Kansas City meeting 
of the American Association of Li- 
brary Trustees as follows: 


More trustees were registered than 
ever before and there seems to be a 
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trend for trustees to raise voices in 
ALA. Mr. Richard Kraft (Venice) 
alternate delegate added a few more 
points. 


The next item of business was the 
election of a delegate and alternate 
to the meeting of the American 
Association of Library Trustees in 
San Francisco. 


Karl Bauer was elected delegate 
and Richard Kraft, alternate. 


Mr. Kramer then introduced the 
speaker, Eleanor A. Ferguson, 
Executive Secretary, Public Librar- 
ies Division, ALA, who humor- 
ously recounted the early history of 
ALA and its present surroundings 
in the Cyrus McCormick mansion. 
From a small beginning it has 
grown to twenty thousand members 
and to such activities as the estab- 
lishment of a library school at the 
university at Ankara, Turkey. Ford 
Foundation contributes aid in 
many such enterprises. 


The Trustees’ Section of ALA, be- 
gun in 1890, has a membership of 
1,300 out of some 40,000 trustees in 
the United States. Of these about 
900 are active. A membership cam- 
paign is in prospect. 
The meeting adjourned. 
Marion G. SHEARER, Secretary 








SCHOOL LIBRARIES 








Decisions 


MILDRED NICKEL 


Director of School Libraries 
State Department of Public Instruction, Springfield 


a OF YOU may realize that this 

is my first appearance for 
the Illinois Association of School Li- 
brarians as a speaker of the evening. 
Some people were surprised at this, 
but I am not—in fact I am very much 
aware of it. 


I want you to know that I am very 
proud to be here tonight because I 
am very proud of the Illinois Associa- 
tion of School Librarians. I am in- 
deed happy to see so many here, and 
I want to personally extend a wel- 
come to those school administrators 
who have taken time to come to our 
meetings here in Peoria. I am proud 
of our IASL because I, along with 
several other people whose hair isn’t 
quite so gray as mine (some of them 
haven’t gotten gray as fast) have 
seen our IASL grow over a period of 
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twenty years, and we know what has 
gone into the growth of it. 


I want to thank you for all your 
good wishes you gave to me. I have 
a very special place in my heart to- 
night for the exhibitors; for the per- 
fectly wonderful reception they had 
for me downstairs; for all of you 
people who came—those good wishes 
I will carry with me for a long time. 


Just for the record, I think I had 
better explain the rumor I heard a 
while ago that I am going to Africa 
for three years. I am taking a one- 
year leave of absence from my pres- 
ent job to serve as library co-ordi- 
nator for the dependent schools of the 
United States Air Forces in Europe. 
These are dependent schools—they 
are schools for children whose dads 
are in the Air Force. They will be 
American children, American librar- 
ians, and American teachers that I 
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will be working with. I will be sta- 
tioned in Wiesbaden, Germany, but I 
will travel all over Europe and a little 
bit in North Africa—maybe visiting 
schools and doing the same kind of 
work I have been doing in the state 
of Illinois for the past eight years. 
I hope to come back—at least my 
leave of absence is so worded! 

In the past year or so, there have 
been some things happening that I’d 
like to report to you before I go on 
to the rest of these remarks. The 
most important one is that, finally, 
the new standards are off the press. 
Every school administrator in the 
state of Illinois should have at least 
one or two copies, particularly those 
of you who are in the colleges and 
universities that are training school 
librarians. We have been working on 
them for some eight years or so, as 
many of you know, so it is kind of 
a relief to have them off the press. 

I would like to report to you today 
that particularly in the last year or 
so there are one or two developments 
that I think you ought to be informed 
of. To me the most outstanding one 
is the fact that there is, in the state 
of Illinois, quite an interest in the 
development of centralized libraries 
in elementary schools. That has been 
a long, slow process, but almost daily 
during this last school year I have 
seen much progress being made. 
Maybe in the next eight to ten years 
we will see more, but at the present 
it is most encouraging. The other 
development—I am sure you are all 
well aware of its existance—is the fact 
that we have many more trained 
school librarians in Illinois than we 
ever thought possible to have by this 
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time, and I believe we owe a particu- 
lar debt of gratitude to the colleges 
and universities who are training 
them for us and to the administrators 
who are insisting that the librarians 
have training. 

Now to get down to business here 
—this is quite a time for us to be hav- 
ing a meeting. I realize that the bas- 
ketball tournament is going on to- 
night and I am just as anxious to 
know whether or not Springfield won. 
One of the exhibitors said he would 
come and hold up a sign at the door 
so that we could find out. I realize, 
too, that this is National Library 
Week, as we’ve heard many times. As 
a matter of fact, the other day I 
thought to myself, “Gee, I’m getting 
a little tired of this ‘Wake up and 
read’ every time I turn on the TV 
or radio, read the newspaper or a 
magazine.” Everybody is saying 
“Wake up and read.” 

One of the purposes of National Li- 
brary Week, while we are on the sub- 
ject, is stated thus: To draw atten- 
tion to the present status, the current 
needs, and the future promise of the 
libraries of the country. Now, since 
it is National Library Week I thought 
I ought to get it in here someplace 
and when I saw that purpose I 
thought, well, perhaps we could use 
that as a starting point and maybe 
as a conclusion for our decision to- 
night. 

The conference scene is materials, 
and my problem is to tie together 
National Library Week, decisions, 
and materials. I would like to say, 
first of all, that I personally believe 
that children need both school and 
public libraries, and that the estab- 
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lishment of school libraries will in no 
way reduce the use of children’s 
rooms in public libraries. As a mat- 
ter of fact, they should increase that 
use. 

Bernard DeVoto has been quoted 
in one of the current magazines de- 
voted to National Library Week as 
saying, “Blessed are they who read 
books simply because they like to.” 
I’d like to borrow the words of the 
beatitudes and make up a couple of 
my own. The first one—Blessed are 
they who have access to a functional 
library; a library whose current needs 
are being met and whose future looks 
promising. The second one—Blessed 
are they whose privilege it is to bring 
together books and children. 

Any library program is naturally 
built on decisions—big ones, little 
ones, decisions made by many people, 
sometimes wise, sometimes not so 
wise. I even did a little homework 
and I looked up the word “decision.” 
I tried two dictionaries and found two 
definitions. One of them said that a 
decision is a “conclusion arrived at 
after consideration.” The other one 
said that a decision is “the act of 
making up one’s mind.” The second 
one appeals to me more because that 
is the way my mind works, too. 

A librarian told me, not long ago, 
that many times she felt like the old 
man who was sitting in the farmyard 
sorting potatoes; the good ones, the 
bad ones, the little ones, and the big 
ones, sorting potatoes all day long. 
When he was asked if it was getting 
monotonous just sorting potatoes all 
day long he said, “Well, it isn’t the 
work that bothers me, but it’s those 
decisions that get me down.” 
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If the decision is, then, the act of 
making up one’s mind, we make up 
our mind every day about something, 
sometimes many times a day. When 
it comes time to buy a tube of tooth- 
paste, I have to decide, and you have 
to decide, whether we want to buy the 
kind of toothpaste that makes you 
want to know where the yellow went 
or whether you buy the kind of tooth- 
paste for people who can’t brush their 
teeth after every meal. We women 
have had to make a decision recently 
on whether or not we are going to 
buy a sack: dress. 

Personal decisions we have to make 
all the time. Professional decisions 
we have to make, too, and those are 
the ones that I would like for us to 
think about for a while. The first one 
is a question that I would like you 
to ask yourself. Is this just a job? 

If you saw Wide Wide World on 
television last Sunday (a perfectly 
wonderful program devoted to the 
American theatre) then you saw 
somebody around that table—and I 
don’t know if it was Helen Hayes or 
one of the men—make the statement 
that when the pay check becomes 
more important than what you do for 
that pay check, then insecurity is the 
result. I would like to go a little 
further and say that when we, as 
school librarians or children’s li- 
brarians, place more importance on 
our pay check than what we do for 
that pay check, then a poor program 
of library service results. It is just 
a job? Are we there just to collect 
the salary? 

Another decision we have to make 
is what is the most important thing 
about this job. I’m asking you 4 
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lot of questions tonight. I’m not 
going to answer them. What is the 
most important thing? The child, the 
boys and girls in that school, the boys 
and girls who come to the library, or 
the routines that you go through? 
You have to decide whether or not 
the periods and commas on the cata- 
log card are more important than 
reading guidance. Whether or not our 
good old friend, the accession book, 
is more important than a teacher, or 
more important than a child who has 
a special report to give. What is the 
most important thing in the library 
in which you work? 

Another decision you have to make 
has to do with our whole attitude, 
and this isn’t a very elegant way of 
saying it, but how many of us are 
gripers? Is anything ever right? There 
are people, none of them in this room, 
of course, working in school libraries 
in the state of Illinois. When I visit 
their schools or when I leave their 
libraries, I am convinced that nobody 
could ever find anything right in that 
library. According to the librarian, 
everything is wrong. Many people 
don’t believe or go along with the 
thinking of Norman Vincent Peale, 
The Power of Positive Thinking. Let 
us all at least look on the bright side 
and find something positive to think 
about. And oh, I wish more of you 
would smile! You know it’s amazing 
what a visitor sees when he walks 
into a library for the first time. You 
have no idea what the reaction of a 
visitor is. Somebody said once that, 
“You get more mileage from smile- 
age,” and that’s very true. 

Now we come to decisions about 
the collection itself. But what kind of 
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decisions do we, as the librarians, 
make about the collection of mate- 
rials in the school library or the 
children’s room? We know several 
things, things people have been teach- 
ing us in library schools. We know 
the collection should be balanced. We 
know it should be kept up to date. 
We know the collection must have 
new books as well as old, and we 
know it must cover all subjects. 

I noticed last week, as I opened a 
package of new books, that our friend, 
Mr. Zim, has written a new book. 
Have you seen his latest on ostriches? 
Now, maybe it’s going to be your 
decision whether or not you need a 
book on ostriches in the library in 
which you work. I am sure Mr. Zim 
hopes a lot of you will make the de- 
cision that you do need it! 

All subjects must be covered, new 
books, old books; and please may I 
put a plea in here for discarding old 
books once in a while. I could almost 
put my finger on some of you sitting 
in this room, who think it is rank 
heresy to throw a book away. To 
say nothing of pamphlets and maga- 
zines and even third-class mail. 

Some people in this room have a 
very definite rule—if a book does not 
circulate for ten years, out it goes! I 
feel that if a book does not go out of 
the library for ten years, it certainly 
won’t go out for the next ten. 

Somebody made a statement which 
I like, “There is really nothing sacred 
about a book per se.” I feel that if a 
book cannot be justified, it has no 
business taking up shelf space. 

Another decision we have to make 
is this: What kind of aids are we go- 
ing to use in the evaluation and selec- 
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tion of these materials? I was quite 
impressed with what Mrs. Federici 
said: “Evaluation is appraisal and 
that defines the quality of the book. 
Selection is purchase and that de- 
fines the quality of the selection.” Are 
we going to say, for instance, that 
we'll buy nothing that isn’t listed in 
the Standard Catalog? 

Where are we going to buy these 
materials? Are you going to buy them 
from a jobber from whom you can 
get a big discount and poor service, 
or vice versa? Then, the $64,000 
question in 1956, ’57, 58, and prob- 
ably forever: Is the library going to 
be a collection of books, magazines, 
and pamphlets, or is it going to be 
a materials collection? 

When ALA was in Miami Beach, 
one of the librarians from Illinois was 
on a panel. One of the members of 
the panel told our librarian that she 
didn’t have time to be bothered with 
filmstrips and films and recordings. 
Our librarian inquired as to what she 
did with her time and her reply was, 
“It takes a good hour of my time to 
collect library fines and send out 
overdue notices.”’ Maybe we ought to 
do a time and motion study on our- 
selves. What do we do with our time? 
Why can’t we have films and film- 
strips? Maybe these aren’t necessary 
in your school or maybe this job is 
taken care of by someone else; but 
in any event, decisions have to be 
made again and again. 

How many volumes are going to be 
considered an adequate collection in 
the school in which you work? Most 
people would consider five books per 
child a minimum collection, ten books 
per child an average collection, and 
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twenty books per child a super collec. 
tion. Are we going to use that kind of 
criteria? You could have ten books per 
child and have it full of The Rover 
Boys and Elsie Dinsmore. All thog 
things enter into our decisions. I must 
confess that I have seen some collec. 
tions of library materials with much 
less than five books per pupil where 
a more functional program was in 
operation than other places where 
there were ten books per pupil. 

I am quite sure the elementary 
school libraries in the city of Chicago 
would be very grateful for ten books 
per child. Some of them five! They’re 
getting along with one and a half and 
two in some of those schools. 

What kind of magazines, and which 
magazines, should we buy? Should 
we have a vertical file; should we 
keep pamphlets? Where are we going 
to keep them, behind the charging 
desk or are we going to let the kids get 
them all mixed up? How much 
should our budget be? 

Now all these decisions pile up, and 
I could go on and on, but we can 
go right back to the National Library 
Week purpose I read to you a while 
ago. Let us look at a future promise. 
Other decisions have to be made 
about the quarters of the library. 
What does our library look like? Is it 
well planned? Library quarters, of 
course, should be attractive, colorful, 
and homelike, with a relaxed atmos- 
phere. 

One of the most important deci- 
sions we have to make goes back to 
the first decision I mentioned: What 
kind of librarian am I? As I have 
been doing this kind of work for al- 
most eight years, I have picked up 
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_ | some clues that tell me what kind of 


a librarian you are. One of these 
clues is in the form of your conversa- 
tion, for the first time you say, “my 
library,” that gives an indication of 
what kind of librarian you are. I 


_ | don’t think it’s your library at all! 


I hope that every one of you real- 
izes that you are, first of all, a teacher 
in a school—you are a member of 
the faculty. I hope you have a 
homeroom once in a while, I hope you 
have to chaperone a dance, or take 
tickets at a ball game. You should 
take your share of what the rest of 
the teachers do. You are a teacher! 

It’s very trite to say that librarians 
should have a pleasing personality, 
should be tactful, etc. I know we get 
tired of hearing it, but it’s awfully 
important, to be cheerful and to 
smile. You should put the child first 
—give him individual attention, 
which brings to mind a cute story. 

It was last year that I was visiting 
the Chicago schools, and we were in 
a south side school library when a 
fourth grade class came in. The 
youngsters were busy browsing for 
books and the librarian was. busier 
trying to find books for all forty-eight 
children. Well, one little boy just 
sat. If you knew this librarian who 
was in charge, you would realize that 
she can’t let anybody just sit in a 
library. She went over to the little 
lad and said, “Wouldn’t you like a 
book?” He replied with an uncon- 
cerning, “Nah!” Well, I won’t go into 
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all the details, but I must say that 
whoever taught that librarian her 
reading guidance did a good job. She 
pulled out all the stops. She tried 
everything on this little boy. She 
went and got a copy of Curious 
George, and she said to him, 
“Wouldn’t you like to read this?” 
Well, he looked at it, but he wasn’t 
about to get enthusiastic about any 
book. Finally the librarian said to 
him, “Isn’t that interesting, I was 
sure that you would like that book.” 
He replied, “Nah, I read a red book 
last week.” “Well, for Pete’s sake, 
you can’t read two red books in a 
row, anybody knows that,” she said, 
and started to get another book for 
him. 

That little story shows what indi- 
vidual attention can do. Yes, I know 
it’s hard, but that’s our business. 
Books are expendable, but boys and 
girls are not. 

A librarian’s job is out on the floor 
of a library working with individuals. 
All these decisions lead up to and re- 
sult in the kind of total library pro- 
gram that ought to be the very best 
for the school in which you work. I 
would like, personally, to see every 
school library program built around 
some kind of philosophy which would 
say, “Welcome, boys and girls. God 
bless you, come in and help yourself.” 
It’s a big responsibility to be a li- 
brarian, but it’s a wonderful kind of 
job. I hope that you, as school li- 
brarians, always make wise decisions. 
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The Louis Livingston Library 
American Institute of Baking 


RUTH EMERSON 
Librarian, Library of the American Institute of Baking, Chicago 


“GN us this day our daily 
bread.” This seems like a 


rather uncomplicated request until 
you consider the ramifications of the 
preparation of our daily loaf. 

Every ingredient, every chemical 
change, every piece of equipment, 
every job that goes into the making 
of bread is covered in the books, pam- 
phlets, and clippings that can be 
found in the Louis Livingston Library 
of Baking. 

The product must get to market as 
well. This means handling and dis- 
tribution of a perishable item. The 
changes due to staling or the handling 
of frozen bread must be considered. 
There are the necessary functions of 
advertising and merchandising, too. 
They are all involved in the problem 
of giving us our daily bread. 

Perhaps the best way to introduce 


the library and its services is to tell 
you something about the American 
Institute of Baking. It was founded 
soon after World War I to help the 
bakers. They needed a place to tum 
for technical information. They 
needed a trained group of chemists 
who could work out many of the 
problems in the cereal chemistry field, 
and a place where ingredients and 
products could be analyzed. And 
they certainly needed a spot where 
their promising young bakers could 
go for further education—men who 
could come back and develop into 
the mainstay of their organizations 
and the industry. 

The Institute today has gone far 
beyond those early concepts. The 
school has expanded its activities with 
short courses and numerous seminafs 
supplemented by guest lecturers from 
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leading universities providing ad- 
vanced. training for outstanding man- 
agement personnel. The laboratories, 
which include biologists and bacteri- 
ologists as well as chemists, continue 
to provide much needed basic re- 
search for the industry. The Con- 
sumer Service Department, with its 
staff of home economists, most of 
them in the field of nutrition, is pre- 
senting to professional people in the 
medical and teaching professions the 
story of bakery products in the diet. 
Then, too, there is a Department of 
Bakery Sanitation, with most of its 
members in the field constantly rais- 
ing the level of bakery sanitation with 
an inspection and training program. 

These are the departments within 
the Institute itself that we serve. The 
library provides general reference 
service and does literature searches 
for the staff. All of the incoming 
periodicals are checked for material 
and called to the attention of those 
who should see them. We attempt to 
see, too, that these people are made 
aware of new publications, such as 
books and pamphlets in their fields of 
interest, and secure those that appear 
useful. 

Beyond the staff personnel we serve 
a much larger public. First come the 
students in our school. They are 
assigned regular library periods dur- 
ing half of their course. Here we act 
as “schoolmarms.” It is occasionally 
necessary to introduce some students 
to the basic use of a library and the 
type of information provided by pub- 
lications available to them. Some of 
the men are from foreign countries 
and wish to know the types of books 
and journals on the subjects available 
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to them within their language fields. 
Often the number of countries repre- 
sented in an average class of forty- 
five students makes us feel like a 
junior United Nations. Many of these 
men have pet subjects about which 
they wish to find a great deal more 
than can be provided in their class 
time or library periods. Occasionally 
this activity carries far beyond their 
terms as students and our interchange 
of information and material may go 
on for a long time. 

The Institute receives thousands of 
requests for information each year. 
Guess who gets the dillies? You’re 
right—it’s the library. The questions 
are as varied as the minds of men 
can make them, and occasionally as 
weird. We’ve compiled complete his- 
tories for baking associations—fiftieth 
anniversaries often pop up. Once a 
person who had been spirited away 
was found by tracing the distribution 
of a certain bread label which had 
been sent in desperation to relatives. 
The FBI—very hush hush—dropped 
by years ago to get the types of bread 
and methods of manufacture of baked 
goods behind the Iron Curtain. The 
librarian was subpoenaed into Fed- 
eral Court one time in a sweet-potato 
pie case. There are strange and weird 
requests for statistics. The baking 
industry is hard up enough for its 
own production information, but we 
get requests for such things as the 
numbers of six, seven and eight-inch 
cake circles used by bakers or the 
amount of maintenance paint—by 
regions—used by the industry. Most 
of the questions, however, are those 
that require just plain digging. For 
many of our members we have spent 
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days and even weeks getting together 
information. Each time additional 
material appears on the subjects of 
interest to some of these individuals 
we let them know. Many others are 
easily satisfied by the loan of clipping 
and pamphlet materials on a subject 
put together in what we call “pack- 
age libraries” on a subject. There are 
formula and process questions which 
may require only a quick letter to 
answer. 

Physically we are set up to seat 
twenty people at one time because of 
the number of students. The library 
office is separated from the library 
proper by partial glass panels to cut 
off sound. Between each section of 
stacks is a drop-shelf study desk. 
These are favorite haunts of people 
writing reports and articles. 

The book and bound periodical 
collection consists of five thousand 
volumes. We receive about 130 jour- 
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nals regularly. As with many other 
organizations we’ ve developed our 
own system for cataloging and classi- 
fication. Old editions and little-used 
books, except for historical baking 
literature, are discarded when new 
material comes out. An attempt is 
made to weed the files on a schedule 
—trarely kept. The only thing that is 
seemingly impossible is to control the 
growth of bound periodicals. 

However, no matter how much 
there seems to be we would have a 
great deal of difficulty providing in- 
formation if it were not for other spe- 
cial libraries in Chicago. Northwest- 
ern Medical School Library, a handy 
borrowing spot for material in the 
field of nutrition, is a couple of blocks 
away. Librarians in the area have 
good-naturedly answered our calls for 
help on many occasions. And the 
nice thing about it is that we know 
they will continue to do so in the 
future. 
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Creative Activities In A 


Public Library Children’s Room 


BERNICE BRUNER 


Chief of the Division of Work with Schools and Children 
Evansville (Indiana) Public Library 


eres WHO ARE INTERESTED in 
athletics can join a team in a 
gymnasium or playground; there are 
good orchestras and bands for those 
who like music; dancing classes pro- 
vide an outlet for young ballerinas; 
the museum sponsors children’s 
groups in art and nature; other or- 
ganized clubs provide handicraft and 
camping experiences for many boys 
and girls. But there are usually no 
such groups for those whose main 


‘ interest is in composing a poem or 


story, in leading their own puppets 
through a play, or in sharing a col- 
lecting hobby with some one. So it 
is that the Evansville Public Library 
and Vanderburgh County Public Li- 
brary has felt that it could do more 
than lend these children books on 
their special interests. The library can 


be the outlet for these children’s cre- 
ative activities. 

The idea started some years ago 
when the usual summer reading club 
organized itself, with those in the club 
choosing their own chairman, vice- 
chairman, and secretary. A telephone 
committee reminded all members to 
be present. A membership committze 
brought in friends and neighbors, and 
a program committee assured the 
club members that something would 
be going on. It was soon evident that 
the kinds of programs which were 
proving most popular were the ones 
in which the children participated. 
These first took the form of variety 
shows in which children sang, recited, 
danced, played musical instruments, 
told stories, played a favorite record, 
or displayed a hobby. Then because 
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no hour was long enough for every- 
body to do all these things, they de- 
cided to have the whole program one 
week devoted to hobbies, another 
week to music, and a third week to 
storytelling—still with the children 
participating. And so the children’s 
room of the Evansville Public Library 
became an outlet for children’s cre- 
ative interests. 

The library now owns a marionette 
and puppet stage. Often a child tells 
us that he and his friends have made 
some puppets and have written a 
play or story for their puppets to per- 
form. Thus a new act is booked for 
our weekly Wednesday or monthly 
Saturday morning story hour. Once a 
year a puppet variety show is spon- 
sored. Tryouts are held if more acts 
sign up than can be performed in an 
hour. Awards have been presented for 
the best handmade puppet or marion- 
ette, for the most original act involv- 
ing more than one character, and for 
the best impersonation. Since these 
are announced far ahead of time, there 
is opportunity for those interested to 
construct their characters and decide 
on an act. Some teachers use this 
opportunity to interest their classes 
in the project. Tryouts show those 
who can think of nothing but wiggling 
the puppet on their fingers and mak- 
ing a few ad lib remarks just what 
can be accomplished by others of 
their own age and interests. Al- 
though children do not usually com- 
pete for prizes in the activities of the 
children’s room, judges are an- 
nounced for the puppet variety show 
and actual prizes are given, in the 
form of books which were publishers’ 
gifts to the library. Giving each par- 
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ticipant a book mark or book plate 
makes everyone a winner, even the 
members of the audience. 

One member of the library staff is 
clever at making things out of scrap 
materials and on her desk or in a 
display in her branch there has al- 
ways been some animal or story-book 
character fashioned from bits of wire, 
string, crepe paper, pipe stem cleaner, 
wooden spoon, wallpaper cleaner, 
pebble, bit of yarn, or tape. Children 
would invariably ask, “Did you make 
that? Show me how.” She did and 
another wanted to see, and then an- 
other. That is how the Craft Club of 
the Evansville Public Library was 
formed. It will never make profes. 
sional craftsmen of its members, for 
the library budget does not allow for 
purchase of extensive supplies or 
equipment and it has not seemed 
feasible to charge each member a fee. 
However, so far there has been no 
lack of material. A florist shop in 
the community saves scraps of paper 
and ribbon, colored pebbles and 
shells, flowers, and vines for use in 
this club; an upholsterer’s shop has 
pieces of cloth and plastic; sample 
books of wallpaper are plentiful; 
children save bottles, cans, jars, yarn, 
and caps from milk and soft drink 
bottles; and the library furnishes scis- 
sors, colored paper, paste, tape, and 
colorful book jackets. From it all 
evolve plaques, costume jewelry, 
belts, scrapbooks, vases, planters, and 
other objects which delight those who 
have created them. Even children 
from outside this immediate library 
community rush from their school in 
time to get to the Craft Club meet- 
ings. 
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A similar program precedes the 
regular Wednesday after-school story 
hour in the children’s room of the 
central library. Nearby parochial 
schools are dismissed at three o’clock 
and a group of exuberant, eager 


"youngsters are in the library, ready 


for a story, shortly thereafter. Public 
schools, however, are not dismissed 
until 3:30. An hour of storytelling, 
especially with new arrivals interrupt- 
ing the storyteller, is too long. Two 
separate story hours would not ap- 
peal to either the children or the li- 
brarians. The children from the pa- 
rochial schools, after sitting all day in 
school, are not satisfied to sit another 
half-hour until the other children ar- 
five, so a handicraft session has 
seemed to be the best solution. This 
activity cannot properly be called en- 
tirely creative since—because of the 
limited time, space, and supplies— 
the children usually follow a model, 
pattern, or at least an idea already 
prescribed for them. Usually these 
ideas are correlated with the story 
which they will hear in the next half- 
hour. Thus if Indians are to be fea- 
tured in the story, the children make 
an Indian headdress with paper 
feathers. A pirate story necessitates a 
pirate hat and eye patch. One of the 
favorite activities is paper folding. 
This involves good listening habits 
and the careful following of direc- 
tions, so that the boat, hat, glider, or 
snowflake will come out like the 
sample. At 3:30, however, hand 
work ceases, the lights go out, the 
story candle is lighted, and the story 
begins. Children who had not arrived 
for the craft session are free to stay 
afterwards for instructions. 
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Storytelling has long been the nat- 
ural outcome of getting books and 
children together in a library. Boys 
and girls in Evansville, as all over the 
world, want to share an interesting 
story with their friends. So an op- 
portunity is given during the Wed- 
nesday story hours for volunteers to 
tell a story. Not all children per- 
form equally well, but they have 
shown thought in their choice and 
preparation in their presentation. An 
effort is made to encourage good lis 
tening habits. We hope sometime to 
have a group and a leader who will 
want to explore the details of what 
makes storytelling the art it is. At 
present the emphasis is on a good 
story and on being good listeners. 

Soon after our first session of a 
preschool story hour several years 
ago, we were made aware that even 
three-to-five year olds are creative. 
We knew that these children were 
imitative and enjoyed action games 
with their fingers and hands. We 
knew that they could become ab- 
sorbed in a well-told story, that they 
liked to talk about the things they 
did and had, and that they liked to 
say or sing rhymes in unison. We 
even knew that, after a story and 
upon the suggestion of the leader, 
they would water their pony and put 
it in its corral, or fly like the robin or 
walk like the elephant in the story. 
But we were unprepared for the sug- 
gestion from one of the tots that the 
group play “bull fight.” It was sug- 
gested that he show how to do it. This 
he promptly proceeded to do by ap- 
pointing several boys to blow trump- 
ets announcing the affair, and two 
others to open the gates. He asked 
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for and got several volunteers for the 
bulls, and picked up one of the little 
rugs (used to sit on) and used it as a 
cape to demonstrate the art of a 
matador. Soon, in spite of the fact 
that none of the children had seen a 
bull fight and few even knew what a 
bull was, there was an arena full of 
lively bulls and fighters. While rest- 
ing after such exertion, it seemed an 
appropriate time to tell the story of 
Ferdinand, and it was not long be- 
fore the once charging bulls were 
quietly leaning against the cork tree 
smelling flowers. Now as soon as the 
story is over, some child volunteers, 
“T’ll be the crow,” and then a chorus 
of, “I'll be the farmer—the wind— 
the rain,” or whatever characters the 
story suggests. So the story has to 
be played over and over again, until 
the children have all had their turn. 

Dramatic play is not the only form 
of creative movements used in the 
preschool story hour. The rhythm 
band furnishes the children some of 
their gayest times. It is obvious they 
like to be leaders and tell others when 
to start and stop and how fast to go. 
Others want to keep both hands oc- 
cupied with the cymbal or drum; 
some want the fast moving bells or 
blocks, and others want to try every- 
thing. But whatever they are playing 
there is that satisfaction on each face 
that shows they know they are ac- 
complishing something themselves 
which, put with the activity of the 
whole group, makes a mighty worth- 
while enterprise. 

It was again by chance that we 
found out that children enjoy writing 
their own stories, plays, and poems, 
and then reading them to an ap- 
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preciative audience of their own age. 
During the Davy Crockett craze a 
boy in story hour volunteered to sing 
the Davy Crockett song with verses 
made up on the spur of the moment, 
Some of those who couldn’t rhyme 
told of fantastic happenings which 
rivaled anything found in Shapiro's 
Yankee Thunder. We librarians came 
to believe that almost everyone had 
a tall tale in his imagination and 
everyone liked to hear them, so we 
issued an invitation through the 
schools for the children to become 
Tall Tale Tellers. Instructions were 
to send the written tale to the library, 
and impartial judges would choose 
the best and invite the winners to 
read them at a special Saturday 
morning program. Perhaps no li- 
brary activity created such wide- 
spread response. Scores of stories 
came in—whole classes wrote them, 
and it really was difficult for the 
judges to choose. One of our largest 
crowds came to hear the winners who 
had been notified by a personal letter 
or phone call. Although the only 
awards were blue ribbons for the win- 
ners and red ribbons for honorable 
mention, it seemed to be satisfaction 
enough for the children to have cre- 
ated something which an audience 
was eager to hear. 

This apparent success in writing 
encouraged us some months later to 
try a letter-writing project. Miriam 
Mason, the popular author of many 
stories, including Caroline and Her 
Kettle Maud, was to be a guest of the 
library. This story is included in the 
fourth grade readers used in Evans- 
ville, so we knew that boys and girls 
of that age especially would want to 
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meet this author. It had been our ex- 
perience, however, that sometimes au- 
thors do not know what children want 
to hear about, and that the boys and 
girls (when suddenly confronted with 
the opportunity) did not know what 
to ask. So with the consent of Miss 
Mason, we wrote a letter to all fourth 
graders (through their teachers) tell- 
ing them about Miss Mason’s visit, 
inviting them.to come to the library 
to see her, and suggesting that they 
write her a letter telling her the ques- 
tions about her books and writing 
which they would like answered. 
Needless to say she was overwhelmed 
with correspondence, and on the Sat- 
urday morning she was in the library 
each child there seemed every bit as 
eager to hear whether she would read 
his particular letter as to hear how 
she answered the questions. 

These experiences led us to the 
tealization that many children 
wanted to write and to express them- 
selves before an appreciative 
and critical audience. The leader- 
ship of this project did not seem 
to be an undertaking for our regular 
staff, but rather for someone who 
had writing or teaching experi- 
ence, and fortunately such a person 
was available. Vardine Moore, au- 
thor of such juvenile successes as 
Billy Between, House Next Door, 
Mystery of the Bells, and Picnic 
Pony, is an Evansville resident, and 
teaches a course in “Writing Juvenile 
Stories” at Evansville College. She 
was willing to add to her busy sched- 
ule a few hours of work at the library. 
So the publicity was released that 
Vardine Moore, a real author and a 
college teacher, would be a leader of 
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the Creative Writing Club at the li- 
brary, and there was confident assur- 
ance from parents, teachers, and chil- 
dren that there would be enough 
members for the club. 

Such a group has been in existence 
more than a year now. It seemed ad- 
visable to limit membership to about 
fifteen fifth through eighth graders. 
While an effort is made to avoid a 
strict classroom atmosphere, the chil- 
dren are taught the colorful use of 
words in prose and poetry, the clear 
expression of thoughts and ideas, and 
the use of imagery and conversation. 
The weekly meetings are varied. The 
children review the spelling, punctua- 
tion, and grammar they learn at 
school; they play word games; they 
listen to mood or picture music and 
write what they feel; they write con- 
versation suggested by a picture or 
cartoon; they compose limericks; and 
they do proofreading. Guest speakers 
have been invited, as when a news- 
paper man talked to them about the 
work of a reporter and copy writer. 
But always the boys and girls insist 
that there be time to listen to what 
they have written during the week. 
Obviously the comments, favorable or 
critical, are eagerly anticipated. The 
best of each member’s writing is in- 
corporated in an annual mimeograph- 
ed bulletin modestly named by the 
members, Selections from the Writing 
Regulars. It is the regularity of their 
attendance, in spite of long distances 
to come, unfavorable weather, busy 
schedules, and other demands on their 
time, plus their own assurances and 
those of their parents and teachers, 
which convince us that the Creative 
Writing Club will continue to be one 
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of the regular projects of the chil- 
dren’s room. In fact when some of 
the members graduated from the 
eighth grade and were not eligible for 
further membership they were influ- 
ential in organizing a high school 
Creative Writing Club which is cur- 
rently a project of the young adult 
room of this library (see the follow- 
ing report). 
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Long ago someone said, “Books 
are windows of the soul.” Much mor 
recently Mauree Applegate calle 
creative activities chimneys for the 
child. Just as the library building 
needs both windows and a chimney, 
we hope that we can eventually pro- 
vide for every child books to serve as 
windows, and creative activities as 
the chimneys. 
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A Young Adult Creative Writing 
Club In the Evansville 
Public Library 


MARY L. BOYLES 
English Department, Reitz High School, and 
1957 Director of Creative Writing Club, 
Evansville (Indiana) Public Library 


HE YOUNG ADULT ROOM at the 

Central Library in Evansville 
(Indiana) was the scene of creative 
activity for one hour each week dur- 
ing the summer of 1957. The group, 
busily at work, was composed of high 
school students and recent graduates 
from five of the seven high schools 
in Evansville. Their activity was cre- 
ative writing. 

The class in creative writing for 
young adults had long been the 
dream of Mrs. Anne Massengale, 
young adult librarian at the central 
library. In the spring of 1957 she 
sent to all Evansville high school 
English departments an invitation for 
any interested students to join a cre- 
ative writing class to be conducted at 
the library. Through the teachers the 
message was relayed to the high 
school students. 

At the first session twenty-four 
young people were present. The ma- 
jority were interested in short-story 
writing. Some wanted to write poetry 
or familiar essays. A few wanted 


special help with college preparatory 
work. An attempt was made to meet 
each request. However, before the 
summer ended the group had gravi- 
tated to short-story writing because 
it furnished training in writing as well 
as being more interesting. An average 
of fourteen persons attended the eight 
sessions of the Club. At the meetings 
the members sat at two tables. While 
the first group was working out an 
assignment, the other group would 
discuss the last work done. 

To tap the subconscious, the in- 
structor selected two records to be 
played. As the students listened to 
the music, they wrote whatever came 
to mind. For vitalizing an incident, 
the picture of a sinking ship was 
shown to the group and they re-cre- 
ated the incident. For portrayal of 
character, Saturday Evening Post 
covers were flashed before the mem- 
bers who were challenged to write 
what the picture suggested to them. 
Pictures were also used as a Starter 
for compositions of dialogue, point 
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of view, mood, singleness of impres- 
sion, etc. Whatever the challenge, the 
group responded with enthusiasm. 
Written work was accepted by the 
instructor, reviewed, and returned. 
Conferences with students were in- 
formal and often followed the group 
meeting. Members of the class were 
encouraged to bring in any manu- 
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scripts they had written. Some r. 
sponded with many pages of writing 

Whether or not any future autho 
received his start in the summe 
writing session at central library, 
only time can tell. But each membe 
of the creative writing group did 
have an interesting and vitalizing ex. 
perience. 
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Batavia Public Library 
Works With Children 


MRS. MIRIAM H. JOHNSON 
Librarian 


a be you want to read a book it is 
much more interesting than if 
you were made to do it.” This fact, 
stated by fifth grader Larry, one of 
the boys who reads for fun at the 
Batavia Public Library, is an apt 
summation of the philosophy back 
of public library reading programs. 

This summer will see the eighteenth 
successive reading club sponsored by 
the Batavia Public Library, club 
membership having grown from a 
modest 115 in 1941 to over 400 in 
1957. It is not unusual for us to 
have “graduates” of our reading club, 
young people now of college age and 
over, recall with pleasure the reading 
they did as members of the summer 
treading club. 

In order to encourage as many 
youngsters as possible to join the 
club during the vacation months, our 
reading club activity is carried on all 
during the summer. We feel it is im- 
portant for the individual child to 
feel a personal bond between himself 
and the library, actually between 
himself and the librarian, who is 
really the library to him, and so we 
take time to hear short verbal re- 
ports of each book a club member 
reads. This requires extra time, to 


be sure, but we feel the results are 
worth while. We hear oral reports of 
ten books from each member, keep- 
ing a record of titles read; after the 
tenth book a member may continue 
reading but we do not hear further 
reports or keep further records. 

Upon completion of the fifth book 
report, a club member receives a club 
pin or button; when ten books have 
been completed, a reading club cer- 
tificate is awarded. In addition, mem- 
bers’ names are listed on a large 
chart with gold stars indicating 
whether five or ten books have been 
read. We obtain reading club sup- 
plies from commercial companies, 
varying the theme used each sum- 
mer. Themes we have used include 
The Bookworm Club, The U. S. A. 
Club, By Rocket to Adventure, Let’s 
Play Indian, Baseball Reading Club, 
Reading Roundup, Big Top Reading 
Club, Miss Hickory Reading Club, 
Read-for-Fun Club, and My Book- 
shelf Reading Club. 

To enlist co-operation of grade 
teachers visits are made to individ- 
ual classrooms during the last week 
of school. Many teachers suggest to 
the parents that their children join 
the library summer reading club. 
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Parents, in turn, are often co-opera- 
tive and accompany their children in 
visits to the library, encouraging the 
youngest readers especially by the 
parents’ active concern. 

In addition to a lively summer 
reading program the Batavia Public 
Library attempts from time to time 
something special in its work with 
children. During National Library 
Week, for instance, through printed 
announcements distributed in every 
classroom, a personal invitation was 
issued each school child to take part 
in a library contest, submitting a 
book review, book poster, or diorama 
dramatizing a book scene. This was 
intended to be a home project rather 
than one which the busy classroom 
teacher must push. 

The number of entries received in 
each activity was gratifying, so many 
of them being of such high caliber 
that the committee of judges, consist- 
ing of one person from each grade 
school P. T. A., found it difficult to 
choose winners. Books were awarded 
as prizes, and, in addition, ribbons 
and honorable mention, with result- 
ant publicity in the local paper. 

All entries were on display at an 
Open House held during National Li- 
brary Week. Posters ranged all the 
way from an elaborate mountain 
scene depicting the story of Heidi, 
done in crayon by a second grader, 
to a handsome water color painting 
of a scene from a biography of 
Leonardo da Vinci, done by a seventh 
grader. Book reviews varied from an 
illustrated review of “Billy and 
Blaze,” written by a first grader, to 
a four-stanza poem on the value of 
reading, composed by a _ seventh 
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grader. Dioramas depicted such df. 
ferent scenes as Humpty Dumpty 
sitting on his wall, created by a 
fourth grader, to George Washington 
Carver working with plants, the 
handiwork of a seventh grader. 

In order to have the opportunity 
for freer exploration of the library’ 
resources and fuller use of its services 
to children we are eagerly anticipat- 
ing the building of a new children’s 
room -addition to the Batavia Public 
Library building. This new room, 
which is sorely needed, is now in the 
planning stage. When it is built it 
will surely function to the lasting 
benefit of each child. 

Although a book is not quite the 
important event it was in the days 
of our parents and grandparents when 
it was something to be read, dis- 
cussed, loaned, and treasured, yet a 
book is still paramount in the life 
of every child, and the riches of the 
public library are available to all to 
be appreciated. Do boys and gitlk 
really value these riches? Listen to 
some of the Batavia library’s young 
readers: 

“The library is like a magic lamp 
that will take you anywhere you de 
sire—the North Pole, the South Pole, 
the Middle Ages, and the future,’ 
writes seventh grader Billy. 

“Today people can come to their 
library and take out a book. Bu 
you are not just taking out a book, 
you are taking out a new world— 
world of fantasy, or a world of dan- 
ger, a world of yesterday, or a world 
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of tomorrow. This is truly the ad 
vantage of books!” affirms sixti 
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Fifth grader Cindy asks, “Am ! 
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tich or am I poor? I think that I am 
rich because I know the value of 
books.” 

Eighth grader Newton declares, 
‘Books are very important in the 
lives of all people who can read, not 
only for reference but also for the 
pleasure of sitting back and enjoying 
yourself.” 

Classmate Frederick avows, “Books 
are wonderful for people’s morale, 
and they make other people more 
interesting.” 
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Friend Larry, in the fifth grade, 
whom we quoted at the beginning, 
points out, “You and I don’t know 
how lucky we are because we have a 
library and we can read the books 
we want to read and not the ones 
someone tells us to read.” 

Finally, seventh grader Beverly re- 
minds us: 

“There is a book for everything 

And anyone’s every need, 
Now don’t stay there a-sleeping, 
Come on, ‘Wake Up and Read!’” 











OOK REVIEWING CLUBS are a fa- 
miliar segment in the pattern 
of life of the average small and 
medium-sized city in the United 
States. Some of these clubs are prof- 
itable business ventures with a con- 
tinuing clientele made up of indi- 
viduals who want to be able to talk 
about books without reading them. 
Such a reviewing club exploits the 
book and exhausts the listener. There 
are, however, book reviewing clubs 
which have a recognized stature in 
the cultural life of a community due 
to the contagious enthusiasm of the 
leader and the membership for the 
printed page, which actively leads to 
the growth of personal libraries and 
to the support of public libraries. 
The Wangman Book Club of Wau- 
kegan has been in existence for more 
than fifteen years. The members of 
the club buy books, talk intelligently 
about books outside the reviewing 
circle, and know how to get around 
in the stacks of a public library. Mrs. 
H. C. Wangman, the leader of this 
club, was named a member of the 
Illinois Citizens’ Committee for Na- 
tional Library Week in 1958. She 
said in a statement prepared for the 
use of the state committee: “Noth- 


Book Club and Essay Contest 
Waukegan Public Library 


RUTH W. GREGORY 


Librarian 





ing annoys me as much as hearin 
a woman say she can’t find time tp 
read. She might just as well say she 
can’t find time to breathe. This same 
woman may be relatively well in- 
formed; no doubt she listens to the 
radio, watches TV, attends lectures 
and listens to book reviews, but sh 
has missed one of the great satisfac- 
tions in living. . . . Personally I de. 
plore the transition of the old family 
den or library into a recreation room 
and the substitution of the built-in 
TV or bar for the built-in book 
shelves.” 

Mrs. Wangman’s remarks consti- 
tute an expression of the philosophy 
of her book-reading associates. Be 
cause of their corporate enthusiasm 


for books, and because they believ) 


that books are a “must for the whole 





family,” the club decided to sponsa 
an essay contest in the loca] schools 
in honor of National Library Week 
The theme of the contest was “What 
the Library Means to Me.” Award 
were arranged for winners in fow 


categories, grouped according 0) 


grades. A fifth award was added wha 
some poets appeared unexpectedly 
among the contestants. The fiv 
prizes were five gift certificates for th 
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purchase of a book to be selected by 
the winner at the local bookstore. 

There was not much time allowed 
for a deadline for this contest. The 
boys and girls had just one week in 
which to prepare the essays. The 
school officials gave a reluctant bles- 
sing but no active support to the 
promotion of the contest for the 
simple reason that the schools are 
overwhelmed with requests to co-oper- 
ate with citizen-sponsored essay proj- 
ects. This reluctance was in actuality 
an advantage, for it was obvious from 
the wide variety of statements within 
a single class that the boys and girls 
wrote what they thought rather than 
what they were directed to think 
through a prepared class assignment. 
The contest was publicized through 
school channels, as well as through 
the newspaper and over the radio. 
The lure was definitely the gift cer- 
tificate for the purchase of a new 
book. Students from fifteen public 
elementary schools, two junior high 
schools, six parochial schools, and one 
high school participated. 

The quality of the essays received 
from both the parochial and the pub- 


| lic elementary schools was surpris- 


ingly high. The returns from the 
high school on the other hand, with 
a few notable exceptions, did not say 
much. The contrast in the thought 
content between the elementary 
school students and the high school 





students was so striking that an ob- 


| Server might be led to wonder if 


there isn’t some justification for be- 
lieving that there really has been a 
change in the book climate since the 
publication of Why Johnny Can't 
Read. 
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The judges for the essay contest 
were members of the Wangman Book 
Club. There was a formidable pile of 
manuscripts. However, there is evi- 
dence that the judges must have had 
fun. There was, for instance, this 
contribution from a word-happy 
young man, grade six: “The library 
is a place for relaxation with good 
books. There are books of distant 
places where a man can have many 
concubines. The library will un- 
doubedly reconcile you. I can 
guarantee that you will enjoy your- 
self immensely. None of the people 
I know would deviate from this won- 
derful relaxation. There are stories 
about dinosaurs for Adventurous 
People, or there are wonderful biog- 
raphy stories for more serious readers. 
I’m sure that even the fastidious 
people can be satisfied in a public 
library. The fiction variety has many 
stories of necromancers. There are 
many more heterogeneous stories and 
I’m sure you will enjoy them all. I 
think I have said eonugh to give an 
idea of what a public library is like. 
So now it is up to you.” This young 
man did not win a prize, but he had 
a chance to use all of the wonderful 
sounding words he had found in 
books. 

The school psychologist might have 
been interested in some of the 
thoughts expressed in the essays. 
There was one young man in fourth 
grade who wrote, “Books broaden my 
mind and take the loneliness away.” 

There are potential Noah Websters 
among the current crop of elementary 
school students. One youngster de- 
fined the bookmobile as “a wel1- 
equipped library near home,” which 
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is as good a definition as an adult 
could think up. A fourth-grader com- 
mented that, “If there weren’t a pub- 
lic library we would be bored with 
a starvation for a book.” Another 
fourth-grader pointed out (with orig- 
inal spelling) that “the library has a 
wide selection of books that the people 
of the library will let you borrow for a 
serten amount of weeks. These people 
are very warm hearted. They don’t 
expect you to pay for a Book of 
course if you have a book out too 
long you will have to pay a price of 
2c a day over the time. The library 
suplies a card of which you may take 
a book out of the library. Any way 
you look at it the library has a lot 
for a little cents.” 

One fifth grade philosopher stated 
that “the library is like a world where 
no one dies. Washington for example 
is dead, but he will always live in 
books.” One perceptive fifth grader 
discovered that “When the house is 
in a rush I can go to the library and 
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read a book in peace.” There were no 
two statements alike in all of the e¢. 
says turned in to the library for the 
Wangman judges. 


The members of the Wangman 
book club enjoyed themselves with 
this contest; they stirred up a lot of 
conversation about “What the Library 
Means to Me” among both the junior 
and the senior citizens of the com- 
munity; five young people were able 
to add a book to their personal li- 
braries, but in the end most of the 
participants agreed with Sandra Lee 
Pokett, a fifth-grader and the poetry 
prize-winner: 


“TI could hunt for silver 

Or maybe gold instead 

But treasures aren’t worth near 

as much 

As all the books I’ve read. 

For books are keys to wisdom 
And gates to lands afar 

It’s really hard to put in words 
How wonderful books are.” 





Children Exhibit Art at 
Peru Public Library 


DOROTHY BIENEMAN 


Librarian 


AST OCTOBER, the Peru Public 

Library opened to children 
fourth grade or older its Fourth An- 
nual Art Exhibit of work done by 
local artists. The adult art show had 
been so successful each year—with 
forty to fifty artists showing work— 
that many parents and children 
as well asked for a children’s section 
in the art show. 

We tried it and were very well 
satisfied. The same rules applied to 
the children’s entries as to the adults. 
They were permitted to show three 
paintings (no number paintings or 
tracings allowed) or drawings, in 
still life, portrait, animal or land- 
scape divisions, in accepted media— 
oil, watercolors, charcoal, or pastels. 
The three adult judges made their 
decisions on the same points in 
both sections — originality, composi- 
tion, and use of color. — 

This year ceramics and other forms 
of art were added. Some of the 
youngsters made puppets. Ribbons 
were awarded to first, second, and 
third places in the various divisions. 





In the juvenile section, first place 
winner was a wharf scene in oil; 
second, a pastel portrait of a Jap- 
anese girl; and third place, a water 
scene in water color. The juvenile 
art work was displayed with the 
adult and was well received by the 
more than five hundred visitors who 
saw the show. 

The winning puppets were shown 
at a later story hour for children 
when the puppetmaker, who brought 
his entire collection, explained how 
he had made them and showed the 
children how to manipulate them. 
The youngsters were fascinated and 
they were encouraged to make pup- 
pets of their own. 

This children’s art exhibit was not 
the first experience with juvenile art 
in the Peru library. One summer, a 
few years ago, we had weekly story 
hours with the children illustrating 
the stories every other week and on 
alternate weeks acting out the stories 
at a creative drama session. This 
phase of our children’s program has 
been very successful, too. 








What’s News in Library Service 


Public Libraries 


¢ CISCO 


Mrs. Kathryn Sites of Cisco has 
been appointed librarian for Willow 
Branch Township Library, filling the 
vacancy left by Mrs. Goldie Cornell, 
librarian for the past five years, who 
resigned April 1. 


e CRYSTAL LAKE 


Mrs. Beatrice L. Wimple, librarian 
for the Crystal Lake Public Library, 
retired on June 1 after fifteen years in 
her post. Mrs. Wimple was succeeded 
by Mrs. L. E. Hutchings, who had 
been part-time assistant for several 
years. 


¢ ELBURN 


Elburn township voters have ap- 
proved a proposal to increase their 
library tax for the purpose of expand- 
ing the services of the public library. 
The tax increase also provides for the 
establishment of a children’s room in 
the Community Center building. 


e HIGHLAND PARK 


Martha Bartlett, Librarian of the 
Highland Park Public Library, was 
killed in an automobile collision in 
the Stone Canyon area of West Los 
Angeles on July 10. Miss Bartlett 
had gone to the West Coast to attend 
the annual ALA Conference. 


Miss Bartlett became head librarian 
at Highland Park in 1953 after serv- 
ing as librarian at State Teacher's 
College, Willimantic, Connecticut. 


e ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY 


Charlotte Ryan, former Chief, Ex- 
tension Services, Illinois State Library, 
died May 1, 1958, in San Antonio, 
Texas. Miss Ryan at the time of he 
death was head librarian at the Han- 
na Landa Memorial Library, San 
Antonio, which she had helped to or- 
ganize. The library is an educational 
and research branch of the San An- 
tonio Public Library. 


During her seven years at the Illi- 
nois State Library and ten years as 
librarian of the Jacksonville Public 
Library, Miss Ryan became well 
known and highly respected through- 
out the state for her integrity and 
her dedication to the cause of library 
service for everyone. 


* KNOXVILLE 

Mable Woolsey is the new librarian 
at the Knoxville Public Library, re- 
placing Mrs. Amy Grant, who re- 
signed effective July 1. 


Miss Woolsey has taught school for 
thirty-eight years, thirty-four of 
which have been spent in Knoxville. 
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+ METAMORA 

The Illinois Prairie District Library 
added another township on April 26 
when Roanoke Township voted fa- 
yorably (110 to 18) to join the dis- 
trict, and the district voted favor- 
ably (61 to 1) to admit Roanoke 
Township. This is now an eight- 
township district. Alvin F. Glaub is 
librarian. 


* OTTAWA 

|} Bernard L. Oppenneer, of Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, has accepted the 
position of head librarian at Reddick’s 


- Library. He began his duties on Sep- 


tember 1, after receiving his master’s 
degree in library science from the 
University of Michigan at the end of 


- [the summer term. Mr. Oppenneer was 


employed by the public library at 
Ann Arbor while working for his 
graduate degree. He also has been 


-tbookmobile librarian at the Kent 


County Library, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, and circulation librarian 
for the public library at Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. 

Mr. Oppenneer replaced Mrs. 
Barbara Kelly, who left Reddick’s Li- 
brary in February to become head 
librarian at the Manitowoc Public 
Library in Wisconsin. 


*PARK RIDGE 


Laconi (Library Administrators 
Conference of Northern Illinois) met 
in the Park Ridge Public Library on 
April 18. The group is composed of 
librarians from the surrounding sub- 
urbs. They meet six times a year to 
exchange ideas for making the li- 
brary program a more successful one. 





* SPARTA 

A co-operative library meeting was 
held at the Sparta Public Library on 
May 19. Librarians and trustees were 
invited from area libraries to discuss 
common problems in an informal 
atmosphere. 

Libraries represented were Chester, 
Coulterville, Red Bud, and Sparta, 
with regrets from the people at 
Waterloo. Miller Boord, regional li- 
brarian for the Illinois State Library 
at Southern Illinois University, was 
also present. 

This was the second informal meet- 
ing for this group of librarians and 
trustees. After a short welcome by 
Kenneth Bradley of the Sparta Li- 
brary Board, discussion began on the 
following topics: story hours and 
summer reading programs; how to in- 
terest men in the library; censorship; 
budgets; what to do with discarded 
books; film projectors; legal organi- 
zation of a library board; policies re- 
garding lending to schools; and pub- 
licity. 

The Chester Public Library made 
plans to host the next co-operative 
meeting in September or October. 


¢ SPRINGFIELD 


Gertrude W. Morse, a children’s 
librarian for many years, died June 
10 in Springfield, where she was 
supervisor of the children’s division of 
the Lincoln Library from 1946 until 
her retirement in 1956. Previously, 
Miss Morse was a school librarian and 
supervisor of children’s work in the 
Evanston Public Library for twenty- 
three years. 
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¢ LIBRARY SERVICES ACT 
PROJECTS 


Contracts were signed in April for 
the establishment of two additional 
rural library service projects under 
the Federal Library Services Act pro- 
gram, bringing the total number of 
projects now under way in Illinois to 
five. 

Under the terms of one of the con- 
tracts, Peru Public Library has begun 
extending library service to twelve 
townships in LaSalle and Bureau 
counties by means of bookmobile 
service, deposits, and supplementary 
collections. For seven of the town- 
ships, the project represents new li- 
brary service where none existed 
previously, and in the other five 
townships, it will supplement services 
of six city, village, and association li- 
braries. 


The other contract provides for 
township libraries at Stillman Valley 
and Rochelle to co-operate in extend- 
ing library service to ten townships 
in Ogle and Lee counties, with the 
possibility of including additional 
townships later. The service is made 
available through bookmobile, de- 
posits, and branches. 


Other projects are in progress 
through the Warren County Public 
Library at Monmouth, which is ex- 
tending additional service to Warren 
and Henderson counties; through an 
Illinois State Library regional library 
at Southern Illinois University, Car- 
bondale; and through expansion of 
the Illinois State Library regional 
library at Savanna from a part-time 
to a full-time operation. 








ILLINOIS LIB SEPTE 
¢ LIBRARIAN WRITES LOCAI tales, « 
HISTORY heard « 
Mrs, Ethel Harshbarger Weddil 
librarian of Girard Township Library}  peritag 
Girard, Illinois, has written a commu 
of local history, entitled Plea not be 
Hill. It is published by the Brethra, thm 
Publishing House, Elgin, Illinois. Ty) 
price is $3.00. I ates 
Pleasant Hill, though essentially) kine 
the story of the Church of the Breth} 
ren at Pleasant Hill, near Girard 


symbolizes the story of the entir) 
Dunker group for the years 1863-191) 
More important, however, to the stu- 
dent of local and national history, i 
also encompasses, as the publish 
states, “many other details of int 
to the student of American history: 
the Civil War, the death of President 












ery and mining of coal in southem 
Illinois, the development of the auto 
mobile, the development of heavier- 
than-air craft. . . .,” etc. Many of 
the incidents are published here fo 
the first time; they had been told 
the author in her childhood and art 
now documented by months of re 
search. 

the mc 


Following is Mrs. Weddle’s owl) ang , 
account of her experiences in writing throug’ 
the book: | then v 


Perhaps it has been my extra goo) At 10 
fortune to have lived all my life in) chairm 
community whose early people made # 
great deal of history. Some of that his | B.D 
tory reached the headlines. All of ij > “0 
contributed to the development of edt} School 
cation, agriculture, invention, and religio®) panel 
across the United States and into foreif) brary 
lands. “Libr: 2 

My first juvenile stories were published dj 
in 1935. Then I began to recall all th —oe 


on May 
gate As 
Librari 
declare 





the m 
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tales, events, and opinions which I had 
heard discussed through long winter eve- 
nings, at Sunday dinners, and at family 
reunions. No sensible person ignores his 
heritage. I became convinced that my 
community had a story which should 
not be lost; that, historically speaking, 
nothing is commonplace. I began visiting 
the old folks, letting them talk by the 
hour, taking copious notes. ... Again 
I went visiting, calling on old families, 
asking for stories, records, diaries, pic- 
tures. I wrote many letters. All of this 
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research was checked against old news- 
papers, dates from cemetery stones, and 
church and school records. 

After four years of spare-time work, 
the stream of facts had been woven into 
a theme of conviction and high courage, 
sprinkled liberally with tears and laugh- 
ter, mistakes and honor. 


Note: Mrs. Weddle is planning a 
second book on Pleasant Hill, a story 
of local history with a theme of edu- 
cation in early Illinois. 


School Libraries 


¢ STUDENT LIBRARIANS 


MEET 
Delegates from all parts of the state 


| traveled to the University of Illinois 


on May 17 to participate in the Dele- 
gate Assembly of the Illinois Student 
Librarians Association. The day was 
declared Library Day on the campus, 
events for the five hundred visitors 
being sponsored by the University of 
Illinois Library School. 

The program was as follows: In 
the morning the delegates registered 
and were conducted on a_ tour 
through the university library and 
then viewed films in the auditorium. 


| At 10:30 Thelma Eaton, program 


chairman from the university, opened 
the meeting and introduced Robert 


} B. Downs, Director of the Library 
_ School, who welcomed the group. A 


panel discussion was held by the li- 


| brary school faculty on the topic, 


“Librarianship as a Career.” Before 
adjou:..' 1g to the Illini Union ball- 


room for luncheon, the group was 
entertained by a vocal group from 
Champaign Senior High School. 

The meeting was reconvened by 
Miss Eaton at 1:30 and turned over 
to the ISLA president, Donna Bes- 
sant from Geneseo Senior High 
School, who conducted the business 
meeting. An important issue was the 
election of the 1958-1959 officers. 
They are as follows: president, Pat 
Crowcroft, Jacksonville; first vice- 
president, Elaine Fliesser, Hoopeston; 
second vice-president, Mary Jean 
Swires, Carlinville; recording secre- 
tary, Sandra Jackson, Sterling; treas- 
urer, Sandra Lee, Woodhull; reporter, 
Judi Kessel, Shelbyville; and histo- 
rian, Sherry Dorsey, Danville. 

When the business meeting was ad- 
journed by the new president, Mrs. 
James Ayars (Rebecca Caudill, 
Champaign-Urbana author of juve- 
nile books) presented the afternoon 
program. 











College and University Libraries 


e BARAT COLLEGE OF THE 
SACRED HEART, LAKE FOR- 
EST 
The library has received a set of 

the fourteen-volume American Edu- 

cator Encyclopedia as a gift from the 
publisher, United Educators, Inc. 

Albert Pounian of the college faculty 

wrote a number of the articles on art 

subjects which appear in the En- 
cyclopedia. 


® ELMHURST COLLEGE, ELM- 

HURST 

Dr. Jay W. Stein, librarian, has re- 
signed his position to become assist- 
ant librarian at Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, New York. He began his 
new duties during the summer ses- 
sion. In his new post Dr. Stein will 
co-ordinate reader departments in the 
main library and will supervise 
branch library service. He will also 
assist in developing the program of 
Library Associates and in editing the 
Library Associates’ Courier. 

On May 9 nearly two hundred 
neighboring librarians, faculty mem- 
bers, and friends attended an open 
house at the Elmhurst College Li- 
brary and inspected its recently ex- 
panded facilities. Chief topics of con- 
versation as visitors toured the bright- 
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e UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, | SCIEI 

URBANA | 

The Hollander library, a noteig “U™ 
private collection in the field of eco- posed It 
nomics, has been acquired for the Medical 
University of Illinois Library. The i- vention 
brary, compiled by the late Professor} Sar 
Jacob H. Hollander of Johns Hopkins June. Cc 
University, contains 4,260 items ex %om-refe 
cluding portraits and personalia. As|* “hair 
addenda to the library consists of 4i} !nternsh 


typed pages and approximately 21) The ! 
additional entries of books anéjthe Sp 
visited 


papers. 

Librarians consider the Hollander) convent 
collection among the first five of th In c 
world’s greatest private collections of] medical 
economics books and source ma: seven [ 
! School 





terials. 
campus 
¢ UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, brary fe 


CHICAGO UNDERGRADUATE in medi 
DIVISION, CHICAGO ' same ti 
Edward M. Heiliger, librarian, has) nesian | 
been elected president of the Chicago Califor 


Compiled by Martha Kester, Assistant Catalog 2 ; 
Librarian, University of Illinois Library, Chicago Library Club for the coming year. library. 
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Marie A. Rapp, reference librarian, 
has been elected a member of the Pan 
American Board of Education for a 
two-year term. The sixty-member 
board sponsors and supports activities 
ded th}which assist Latin Americans who are 
comfor| studying in the United States and also 
ical g.|works to develop a better understand- 

allow|ing of Latin America on the part of 
Teading individuals and groups in this coun- 
of col.) try. : 
1€ gaily 





+ UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, 
| LIBRARY OF MEDICAL 
OIS, | sclENCES, CHICAGO 


Wilma Troxel, librarian, partici- 
of ail pated in a panel discussion, “The 
for the Medical Center Library,” at the con- 
{vention of the Medical Library As- 
rofessor} SoCiation in Rochester, Minnesota, in 
Lopkins June. Clara Louise Meckel, circula- 
| tion-reference librarian, gave a report 
lia. An} 2S Chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Internship at the same convention. 
The Hospital Libraries Division of 
s andthe Special Libraries Association 
visited the library during the SLA 
llande convention in Chicago in June. 
of the In connection with a course in 
ions of] medical literature and reference work, 
e ma! seven University of Illinois Library 
School students from the Urbana 
campus spent May 26-29 at the li- 
IS, | brary for observation of and practice 
UATE in medical library procedures. At the 
' same time Miss Noersjimah, an Indo- 
an, has; Nesian trainee from the University of 
‘hicago California Medical Center, visited the 
ar. library. She is from the University of 
j Indonesia Faculty of Medicine and 
——— has been sent to the United States for 
RSIT! training in medical library methods. 
' 
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¢ LINCOLN COLLEGE, LINCOLN 


From Dr. Karl A. Meyer of Chicago 
Lincoln College has received a collec- 
tion of autograph letters and docu- 
ments of the Presidents of the United 
States contained in an album illus- 
trated with engravings and prints of 
the Presidents. Valued at nearly 
$3,000, the album includes a docu- 
ment signed at Washington June 11, 
1862, by Abraham Lincoln, Secretary 
of War Edward M. Stanton, and Ad- 
jutant General Lorenzo Thomas. 

In addition, Dr. Meyer has given 
the college a collection of historic 
manuscripts and a miscellaneous col- 
lection of printed materials, pam- 
phlets, and documents. Among the 
manuscripts are autograph letters 
signed by George Washington, 
Thomas Jefferson, and John Quincy 
Adams. Included in the miscellaneous 
collection is a deed drawn up in Lon- 
don in 1625 during the reign of 
Charles I and a copy of Woodrow 
Wilson’s 1916 address to the joint ses- 
sion of Congress, signed by President 
Wilson. 


The college has received from Mrs. 
Foreman Lebold of Chicago an exten- 
sive assortment of autographs, includ- 
ing letters from Marie and Pierre 
Curie, Alexander Graham Bell, 
Thomas Edison, Albert Einstein, 
Marconi, George Goethals, and Louis 
Pasteur. Also part of the Lebold col- 
lection are a kinetoscope designed by 
Thomas Edison, consisting of a circu- 
lar apparatus with strips of paper to 
create the illusion of moving figures 
when revolved at a given speed— 
a contrivance which foreshadows the 
invention of the motion picture; and 
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a 1738 Dublin edition of the Trial of 
John Peter Zenger, concerning the 
New York printer whose acquittal of 
libel charges was a major step in 
establishing freedom of the press. 


¢ NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
UNIVERSITY, DEKALB 


Northern [Illinois University’s li- 
brary club became Tau Chapter of 
Alpha Beta Alpha, national under- 
graduate library science fraternity, on 
May 18. Officers of Mu Chapter of 
Illinois State Normal University per- 
formed the installation ceremonies. 
Eunice Speer, assistant professor of 
library science at Illinois State Nor- 
mal and president of the Illinois As- 
sociation of School Librarians, was 
the main speaker. Her talk was based 
on Alpha Beta Alpha’s motto: 
“Books, people, service, life.” Twenty- 
nine students, eleven professionals, 
and two alumni make up the member- 
ship of Tau Chapter, which is the 
second chapter organized in Ilinois. 

Robert E. Schreiber, assistant pro- 
fessor and librarian at Northern, is 
the author of a handbook recently 
published by the university, entitled 
Improving the School’s Audio-Visual 
Program. The handbook is designed 
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for teachers and other school person. 
nel. It outlines procedures that wij 
improve the distribution of audio. 
visual materials and equipment with. 
in the school. Suggestions are als 
included for selecting, using, and 
evaluating motion pictures, filmstrips 
and recordings. 


¢ SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
UNIVERSITY, CARBONDALE 


Peter C. Nittolo was appointed k- 
brarian of the Alton Residence Center 
on July 1. He formerly taught eco-} 
nomics at the Center. Mr. Nittolo has 
a B. A. from Rutgers University, an 
M. S. in L. S. from Columbia Uni- 
versity, and is a candidate for a 
Ph.D. in economics at Rutgers. Prior 
to coming to Alton he was financial 
librarian for the Prudential Insurance 
Company in Newark. He has also 
served on the library staffs of Cornell 
and Rutgers Universities and the 
Roselle (New Jersey) Public Library. 

Mr. Nittolo replaced Alfred G. 
Harris, who transferred to Southem 
Illinois University Library, replacing 
Elizabeth Clayton as bibliographer. | 
Mr. Harris has a Ph.D. in history/ 
from Ohio State University and a l- 
brary degree from Western Reserve. | 

k 








INSTITUTE SCHEDULED AT ALLERTON PARK 
November 9 - 12 


An Institute on Public Library Service to the Young Adult is being! 
sponsored by the Library School and the Extension Division of the University 
of Illinois at Allerton Park, Monticello, Illinois, November 9 - 12. 

Papers and group discussion will interpret the young adult of today, 
library objectives and procedures, current trends, and potential future service 


for this group of readers. 














ILLINOIS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
1958 CONFERENCE 
October 23-25 
Faust Hotel 


Rockford 














